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President's Messages 


benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, the freezing 
of rights to benefits for workers who 
are permanently and totally disabled, 


B, veneats coverage and higher 


and, for public assistance, a new 
Federal grant-in-aid formula based 
on each State’s financial capacity 


were among the recommendations 
that President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress in his social security mes- 
sage on January 14, 1954. 

In presenting his recommendations 
for old-age and survivors insurance, 
the President pointed out that the 
system had been developed in re- 
sponse to the need “arising from the 
complexities of our modern society” 
for protection against the economic 
hazards of old age and death. He is 
determined, he said, ‘“‘to preserve its 
basic principles’—the contributory 
nature of the system and the relation 
of benefits to the individual’s earn- 
ings. 

The first of President Eisenhower's 
recommendations repeated his earlier 
proposal for extension of coverage to 
roughly 10 million additional persons 
in the course of a year—‘“self-em- 
ployed farmers; many more farm 
workers and domestic workers; doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, architects, ac- 
countants, and other self-employed 
professional people; members of State 
and local retirement systems on a 
voluntary group basis; clergymen on 
a voluntary group basis; and several 
smaller groups.” A recommendation 
with respect to the coverage of em- 
Ployees of the Federal Government 
will be made later, he said, when the 
Committee on Retirement Policy for 








Social Security in Review 








Federai Personnel has made its report. 

The retirement test was the subject 
of the President’s second proposal. 
He pointed out that, “by depriving an 
OASI beneficiary of his benefit pay- 
ment for any month in which he 
earns wages of more than $75, present 
law imposes an undue restraint on 
enterprise and initiative,’ and he 
recommended “that the first $1,000 
of a beneficiary’s annual earnings be 
exempted under the retirement test, 
and that for amounts earned above 
$1,000 only 1 month’s benefit be de- 
ducted for each additional $80 
earned.” 

The third point made by the Presi- 
dent was that present benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance are 
too low to fulfill the program’s “pur- 
pose of helping to combat destitu- 
tion.”” He recommended that “‘benefits 
now being received by retired workers 
be increased on the basis of a new 
formula to be submitted to the ap- 
propriate Committees by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This formula should also provide in- 
creases for workers retiring in the 
future, raising both the minimum and 
the maximum benefits.” 

The President also emphasized the 
importance of maintaining the rela- 
tionship between an individual’s earn- 
ings and his benefits. “Today, the 
earnings base of $3,600 covers the full 
earnings of only 40 percent of our 
regular male workers. It is clear, 
therefore, that another revision of 
this base is needed to maintain a 
reasonable relationship between a 


worker’s benefits and his earnings.” 
He asked that “the earnings base for 
the calculation of OASI benefits and 
payroll taxes be raised to $4,200, thus 


enabling 15 million people to have 
more of their earnings taken into ac- 
count by the program.” 

A further point made by the Presi- 
dent was the need for a fairer basis 
for benefit computations. “Under 
present law periods of abnormally low 
earnings, or no earnings at all, are 
averaged in with periods of normal 
earnings. . . . In many instances, a 
worker may earn little or nothing for 
several months or several years be- 
cause of illness or other personal ad- 
versity beyond his power of preven- 
tion or remedy. Thus the level of 
benefits is reduced below its true re- 
lation to the earning capabilities of 
the employee.” The President asked, 
as a solution to the problem, that “in 
the computation of a worker’s average 
monthly wage, the four lowest years 
of earnings be eliminated.” This pro- 
posal would also benefit the persons 
brought into the program if the cov- 
erage recommendations are adopted. 

The sixth of the President’s pro- 
posals with respect to old-age and 
Survivors insurance is designed to 
protect the benefit rights of disabled 
workers. He asked that “the benefits 
of a worker who has a substantial 
work record in covered employment 
and who becomes totally disabled for 
an extended period be maintained at 
the amount he would have received 
had he become 65 and retired on the 
date his disability began.” Since 
many disabled workers can be helped 
to return to employment, the Presi- 
dent also stated that, when they apply 
for the preservation of their benefit 
rights, they should be “promptly re- 
ferred to the vocational rehabilitation 
agencies of the States ...A close 
liaison between the OASI system and 





these agencies will be promptly es- 
tablished upon approval of these rec- 
ommendations by the Congress.” 

The net additional cost of the rec- 
ommendations, the President said, 
“would be, on a long-term basis, about 
14 of 1 percent of the annual payrolls 
subject to OASI taxes. The benefit 
costs will be met for at least the next 
15 to 25 years under the step-rate in- 
creases in OASI taxes already pro- 
vided in the law.” 

The final section of the President’s 
message was devoted to the public 
assistance programs. He termed “an 
important byproduct” of the exten- 
sion of the OASI system and the in- 
crease in its benefit scale “the impact 
on public assistance programs 
As broadened OASI coverage goes 
into effect, the proportion of our aged 
population eligible for benefits will 
increase from 45 percent to 75 percent 
in the next 5 or 6 years. Although the 
need for some measure of public as- 
sistance will continue, the OASI pro- 
gram will progressively reduce, year 
by year, the extent of the need for 
public assistance payments .. .I rec- 
ommend that the formula for Fed- 
eral sharing in the public assistance 
programs for these purposes reflect 
this changing relationship without 
prejudicing in any manner the receipt 
of public assistance payments by 
those whose need for these payments 
will continue. 

“Under the present public as- 
sistance formula some States receive 
a higher percentage share of Federal 
funds than others .. . This variation 
in Federal participation is the result 
of a Congressional determination that 
the Federal sharing should be higher 
for States which, because of low re- 
sources, generally make low assistance 
payments. In order better to achieve 
this purpose, I recommend that a new 
formula be enacted. It should take 
into account the financial capacity of 
the several States to support their 
public assistance programs by adopt- 
ine. as a measure of that capacity, 
their per capita income. Such a new 
formula will also facilitate the in- 
clusion, in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram, of a factor reflecting the ex- 
pansion of OASI.” 

The President would also have the 
Federal Government share in that 
part of the old-age assistance pay- 


ments that exceeds the maximum now 
stated in the law and for that purpose 
urged ‘“‘that the present $55 maximum 
be placed on an average rather than 
on an individual basis. Corresponding 
changes in the other public assistance 
programs would be made. This change 
in the formula would enable States 
te balance high payments in cases of 
acute need against low payments 
where the need is relatively minor. In 
addition, great administrative simpli- 
fication would be achieved.” Since 
a new public assistance formula 
should not become effective until the 
States have had an opportunity to 
prepare for it, the President asked 
that the 1952 public assistance 
amendments be extended. 


On JANUARY 18, President Eisen- 
hower sent to Congress his recom- 
mendations for action to improve the 
Nation’s health. He stressed the im- 
portance of the public health and 
related programs of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and mentioned specifically the need 
for support of the activities of the 
Children’s Bureau—its maternal and 
child health services and its program 
for children with crippling diseases. 

For the grant-in-aid programs, in- 
cluding those dealing with health, 
child welfare, and rehabilitation of 
the disabled, the President proposed 
a simplified formula that “applies a 
new concept of Federal participation 
in State programs... . Under it, Fed- 
eral support of these grant-in-aid 
programs is based on three general 
criteria: (1) the States are aided in 
inverse proportion to their financial 
capacity ... (2) the States are also 
helped, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, to extend and improve the health 
and welfare services provided by the 
grant-in-aid programs: (3) a portion 
of the Federal assistance is set aside 
for the support of unique projects of 
regional or national significance 
which give promise of new and better 
ways of serving the human needs of 
our citizens.”’ Detailed recommenda- 
tions were presented for the programs 
for rehabilitation of the disabled and 
for construction of medical care fa- 
cilities. 

To help meet the costs of medical 
care, the President proposed the “es- 
tablishment of a limited Federal re- 


insurance service to encourage private 
and nonprofit health insurance or. 
ganizations to offer broader health . 
protection to more families. This sery. 
ice would reinsure the special addi. 
tional risks involved in such broader 


protection.” A capital fund of $25 
million provided by the Government, 
to be retired from reinsurance fees, 
would, the President said, launch the 
service. 


Program Operations 
UNDER THE OLD-AGE and survivors in- 
Surance program, 5.9 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits at the 
end of November—69,000 more than 
at the end of October. Persons re. 
ceiving old-age benefits accounted 
for three-fifths of the total increase 
and other aged beneficiaries for about 
one-fourth. November was the six- 
teenth consecutive month in which 
the increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries exceeded 60,000. The number 
of persons receiving monthly benefits 
has increased by 1.3 million in this 
16-month period. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $250.1 mil- 
lion—$3.5 million more than in Oc- 
tober. The average old-age monthly 
benefit increased for the seventeenth 
consecutive month, to $51.00. The in- 
crease since September 1952, the first 
month for which the higher benefits 
provided by the 1952 amendments 
were payable, amounts to $2.21. The 
increases in the average monthly 
amounts for the other types of bene- 
fits range from $1.29 for wife’s or 
husband’s benefits (from $25.72 to 
$27.01) to twenty cents for widow’s or 
widower’s benefits (from $4065 to 
$40.85). The increases are due chiefly 
to the progressively rising proportion 
of beneficiaries whose benefits were 
computed under the new-start for- 
mula. This computation method uses 
only earnings after 1950 and produces 
on the whole, higher benefits than 
those obtained by using earnings after 
1936 and the conversion table. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
100,800 persons in November, about 
11 percent fewer than in October but 
12 percent more than the number 
awarded a year earlier. Lump-sum 
death payments totaling $6.8 million 
were awarded in November to 40,400 
persons. 
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Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Jan. 7, 1954] 





| 
| 





Labor Force! (in thousands) 


a 
Tale loved . _. .- eas 


Covered by old-age and survivors insurance #.._- = 


Covered by State unemployment insurance *_ ___| 


Unemployed - - 


| 
Personal Income * (in billions; seasonally adjusted | 
at annual rates) | 
| 

} 

| 


Total §........ -.---.-----------------------+---- 
Employees’ income _, 
Proprietors’ and rental] income. ....-- 
Personal interest income and dividends_....._..-. 
Public aid *. _. 
Social insurance ‘and related payments aaa 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses -- -- 

neous income payments ¥__._........-.. 








Old- Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: 4 
Number (in thousands) ............-.-.-.---.- 
EE BP CII on, ae cds cc anuctacocsace 
Averaye old-age benefit... . 

Awards (in thousands): 
OO 
DER < os. cn ctincacsiends soaneunsien 


Unemployment Insurance? | 


Initial claims (in thousands). _. _. - 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thouaands)....- 
Weeks compensated (in thourands)_............-... 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) -- 
Benefits paid (in millions) '___ 

Averaye weekly payment for total unemployment Shaman 


Public Assistance '3 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance. ___ ..___- 
Aid to dependent children: 

a ce aca vhs salir ink id els tenis lle inde 
Children... 
Aid to the blind... ..- 
Aid to the permanently and totally ‘disabled __-... 
Genera! asristance _ 

Average payments: 
Old-aye assistance. ‘ 
Aid to dependent children (per family) - acca ce umieaal 
Aid lu the blind . ons 
Aid to tlhe perman ently and d usally ‘disabled - 
Genera! assistance... _. - a die alas wan acces] 





ee 


SPP 





Deis eee Calendar year 
a | October | os } 
1953 | 1953 1952 | 
; - | 1952 1951 
63,353 | 63,404} 63, 646 | 62, 966 | 62, 884 
61,925 | 62,242 62, 228 | 61, 293 | 61, 005 
d Nae, TS eS. 45,900 | 45, 400 
36,600 | 36,900} 36,600 | 35, 717 34, 858 
1, 428 1, 162 1, 418 1, 673 1,879 
| | 
| | 
$285.4 | $287.2 | $277.2 $269.7 | $254.3 
198.3} 200.0 | 192.8 | 184.3 170.1 
50.0 | 49.5 | 50.0 | §1.2 | 50.7 
22.8 22.8 | 21.4 21.0 | 20.5 
2.4 | 2.4 2.4 | 2.4 | 2.3 
9. 5 | 9.3 | 8.2 | 7.9 7.0 
4] 4) 5 rs 1.2 
3 3.0 | 211 2.4 2.5 
| 
5, 906 RO. COE pce cerns 
$250, 057 | $246,572 | $201, 234 | $2,228,969 | $1, 884, 531 
$51.00| $50.90} $49.12 |... .| 
101 113 | 90 | 1, 053 | 1, 336 
$4, 626 $5,162 | $4,063 $42, 750 $42, 282 
| | | 
1, 241 918 | 681 | 11,174 | 10, 836 
4,496 | 3,515} 2,706 | 54, 311 | 50, 393 
3, 396 | 2, 886 | 2, 143 | 45,777 | 41, 599 
809 | 656 536 | 874 | 797 
$79 $66 | $48 $998 | $840 
$24.31 | $24.04 $23. 26 | $22.79 | $21.08 
| } 
| | 
2,501| 2,505] 2,647 
542 544 | 566 
1, 445 1, 449 1, 483 
100 100 | 99 
193 190 | 162 | 
246 240 267 
$51.07 $50.84 | $50.61 
83. 45 + 83. 52 83.38 | 
55. 36 65. 39 54. 68 
59.98 | 658.00 53. 34 | 
48. $1 48. 41 48. 22 | 








‘Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data represent pay period instead of week). 

? Estimated hy the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance: excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance pros rams. Data for 1953 and November 1952 
not available 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor 

‘Duta from the Office of Rusiness Economics, 
Departrnent of Commerce. Continental United 
Btates, except for emplovees’ Income, which Includes 


pay of Federal civilian and military personne! in all 
areas 
* Heginning January 1952, social insurance contribu. 


tions from the selfemployved exchided from total but 
Not dedueted from proprietors’ income 


"Civilian and military pay in eash and in kind, 
Other lubor income (except workmen's compensn- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave par, and 


Government contributions to allowances for de- 
Pendents of enlisted personnel Excludes employee 
contritutions under social insurance and related 
prograuis. 


In NOVEMBER 1953 about 5.2 million 
persons received public assistance 
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? Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistunce program~ and ceneral assistance 

* Includes old-ave and eurvivors insurance benefits: 
railroad, Federal. State. and local retirement bene- 
fits. veterans’ pensions and compensation. workmen's 
compensation: State and ruilroad unemployment tn- 
surance and ternporary disutitity benefits: and an- 
employment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen's Readiuetment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act 

®* Under the Serviewn.en’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 

® Inceludes payments under the Government life 
Insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Gavernment 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
plover’s Liubility Act for cailroud workers and 
seamen 

" Benefit In ecurrent-payrnent status is subject 
to no deduction or only to deduetion of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’. benefit. eulen- 
dar-vear fleures represent payments certified 

® Afonthly amounts, gross. annual amounts adjust- 
ed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds 

3 Except for general assistance, incluces vendor 
Piyments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments, 


payments amounting to $209.5 mil- 
lion, compared with 5.4 million per- 


sons and $212.1 million in payments 
in November 1952. Month-to-month 
declines during the year in caseloads 


and payments were small, but the 
trend in both was generally down- 
ward. 

The largest change in caseload 
from October to November 1953, 
numerically and percentagewise, was 
the seasonal increase of 6,000 cases, 
or 2.5 percent, in general assistance. 
The 246,000 general assistance cases 
on the rolls were, however, 21,000 
fewer than a year earlier. Of the 16 
States with increases of 5 percent or 
more in number of general assistance 
cases, 13 were concentrated in the 
upper half of the Nation from the 
Central States to the West Coast. 
Three States had increases of 8-11 
percent, and four reported increases 
of 14 percent or more. In all but a 
few of the other States in this region, 
caseload increases were greater than 
the average for the country as a 
whole. 

In aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the number of re- 
cipients increased 1.4 percent, with 28 
of the 40 States that operate such 
programs reporting increases. 

The largest change in average pay- 
ments to assistance recipients oc- 
curred in old-age assistance. In that 
program the national average was 23 
cents more than the average paid in 
October, as a result of substantial in- 
creases in Colorado, where the aver- 
age payment went up $9.97, and in 
Ohio, which reported an increase of 
$2.36. Colorado raised the maximum 
payment from $90 to $100 in Novem- 
ber. Ohio raised its maximum from 
$60 to $65 and also increased the al- 
lowance for personal and miscel- 
laneous items by $2. 

For the country as a whole there 
were slight decreases in the average 
payments for both individuals and 
families receiving other types of as- 
sistance. 

To conserve funds, Alabama made 
a number of changes in October that 
affected both payments and case- 
loads: for most cases, the changes 
were not effective until November. 
Food standards and allowances for 
medical care were revised downward, 
and the number of persons who could 


(Continued on page 19) 








Survivor Benefits After Disaster: | 
An Actuarial Analysis 


Every day, in all parts of the country, families whose wage 
earners have died are awarded monthly survivor benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program that, for many of 


them, are the only source of income. 


The importance of these 


benefits is dramatically brought out when an area suffers a 
major disaster, such as the tornadoes that swept three cities in 


the early summer of 1953. 


Actuarial analysis of the survivor 


benefits awarded in these cities shows what the benefits will 
mean to the survivor families over the years. 


HREE hundred and eighteen 
persons lost their lives in May 
and June of 1953, when tor- 
nadoes struck the cities of Flint, 
Michigan; Waco, Texas; and Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Although many 
of those killed were children, 151 or 
aimost half of the total number had 
sufficient wage credits to be insured 
under old-age and _ survivors in- 
surance. Benefits that may eventually 
amount to $1.2 million will be paid 
to the widows, children, and other 
dependents of these workers. The 
monthly payments, while modest in 
amount for the individual beneficiary 
families, will be an important source 
of income for most of them.' 

The first of the cities to suffer was 
Waco. On May 11, during the late 
afternoon, a tornado swept the city 
and took the lives of 114 persons, of 
whom 73 were insured under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
(table 1). In the early evening of 
June 8, 116 persons in Flint were 
killed by a tornado. Fifty-one of the 
victims were children; 41 of the 65 
older persons were insured. Two of 
those killed in Flint were on the old- 
age and survivors insurance rolls at 
the time of their death. The tornado 
that hit Worcester one day later, on 
June 9, resulted in the deaths of 88 
persons—many of them women and 
children, since the area affected was a 
residential section, and the time was 
* Chief Actuary, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

1 For analyses of the benefits payable to 
survivors of the Texas City and West 
Frankfort disasters, see the Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1947 and April 1952. 


late afternoon; thirty-seven of those 
who were killed were insured under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Of the men killed in the three dis- 
asters who had insured status under 
old-age and survivors insurance, 69 
left widows; 39 of these widows had 
at least one child under age 18. In 
addition, there were 11 families in 
which the deceased insured worker 
left at Jeast one child, but in which 
no surviving widow is receiving bene- 
fits. 

A higher proportion of the tornado 
victims were insured under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
in Waco, where the business district 
was struck, than in the other two 
cities, where the areas in the path of 
the storm were primarily residential. 
About half the insured deaths in Flint 
and Waco were insured married men, 
while in Worcester this proportion 
was appreciably lower (25 percent). 
In all three cities, about two-thirds 
of the widows left by the insured men 
were eligible for immediate monthly 
benefits because they had children 
under age 18 or were themselves aged 
65 or over. Worcester had not only 
the lowest proportion of married men 
among the insured deaths but the 
lowest proportion of orphaned chil- 
dren. The average number of chil- 
dren awarded benefits in families with 
such children was highest in Waco 
(2.1 per family). 


Benefits Awarded 


For the insured deceased individu- 
als, the average primary insurance 
amount (which is based on the aver- 
age monthly wage and from which all 


Table 1. 


by Roperr J]. Myers * 


other benefits are determined) was 
about $67 in Flint, $56 in Waco, ang 
$62 in Worcester. These figures re. 
flect the differences in the sex, mari. 
tal, and familial composition of the 
groups and in their average wage and 
the wage leveis of their communities 

In Waco the median age of the 
widows whose husbands were insured 
was slightly more than 40 years (table 
2). Three widows were over age 65 
and so were immediately eligible for 
widow’s benefits. Most of those who 
were under age 40 and one woman 
over age 50 had children in their care 
and could receive mother's benefits 
Benefits were awarded to 56 children 
under age 18, 23 of whom were under 
age 5 (table 3). 

More than these 56 children were 
orphaned as a result of the tornado 
Claims were not filed for a number of 
the children since it is rarely worth- 
while for more than three or fow 
children in a family to file for bene- 
fits. A provision in the law limit 
the maximum family benefit to $168.75 
or 80 percent of primary in- 
surance amount, whichever is smaller 
In Waco there are a number of Mexi- 
can families with many children. As 
a result, this situation—more children 


the 


Summary data on deaths in 


the Flint, Waco, and Worceste 
tornadoes 
7 : to ..| WOr 
Item Filnt | Waco cesta 
Total number of deaths 116 114 » 
Insured deaths 
Number se 41 73 v 
Percent of all deaths 35 64 $ 
Widows of insured men 
Number 21 8 
Percent of all insured deaths 51 52 
Widowsawarded monthly bene 
fits 
Number ee 14; 25 f 
Percent of all widows 67 66 6 
Families with children awarded 
monthly benefits: 
Number sc mpisigiedal 18 27 
Percent of all insured deaths 44 | 37 
Children awarded monthly 
benefits: 
Number ee 29 56 
Average number per insured 
7 8 


a 
Average number per family 
with children ........... 
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| orphaned than the number actually 
filing claims for benefits—exists to a 
much greater extent in Waco than 

( in Fiint or Worcester. 
In 11 of Waco’s 73 insured deaths, 


IyERs*_ the survivor benefits are based on the 
. maximum primary insurance amount 
of $85. Five families are receiving the 

1ed) was a . 
en maximum dollar benefit prescribed in 
ais “ the law—$168.75 a month. The aver- 
sed mae age benefit being paid to widows is 
> al = about $51 a month. The average bene- 

. fit for children ($35) is relatively low 
wage and ies w 

hes pecause a few families with a large 
Munities, wa, : 
e of th number of children filed claims for 
. . all the children, and the provisions 
€ insured ities tie 
rs (table governing the maximum family bene- 
fit reduced the individual benefits 
r age 6§ : ree 
gible for payable. Two surviving dependent 
sate wh mothers are receiving a parent’s bene- 
> aan © fit; the average is $38 a month. 
re ‘ “ Lump-sum death benefits, paid to the 

_ survivors of all insured persons, aver- 
benefits ee 
childr aged $167 for each death. 
man eo Thirteen of the 41 insured persons 

” who lost their lives in the Flint tor- 
— nado were women, three of whom left 

, children to whom monthly benefits 
tornado . 

are payable. Twenty-one of the 28 
umber of ; ; ‘ : - 
west men who died were survived by wid- 
; "ows, 14 of whom had at least one 
or fou 
aa thai child under age 18. 
sone Women widowed by the Flint disas- 
w limits 
0 $168.7: ter were, on the average, 40 years 
nti a . Old; the oldest was aged 63. Children 
- cea orphaned by the tornado who were 
smate awarded child's benefits numbered 
of Mexi- c 
29. Ten of the children were very 
jren. AS’ | : 
hildrer young (under age 5), and six were 
children ond 69. 

. Benefits based on the maximum 
leathsin primary insurance amount of $85 
orcester 

were awarded to survivors of 14 per- 
__ «sons, and two families receive the 
Vaco| W% maximum dollar benefit of $168.75 a 


jcest! ~=month. The average payment to wid- 
| ows is slightly more than $53 a 
| month; for children it is almost $47 


se a month. The lump-sum payments, 
at based on the wage records of the 41 
52; insured victims, averaged about $200. 

Because the Worcester tornado 
fe } struck a residential area during the 


afternoon, relatively fewer women 
> : Were widowed by the disaster in that 
i city than in Waco. The insured 
workers who were killed left 10 wid- 
Ows, only three of whom had children 
under age 18. The women’s median 
age was more than 50 years; three 
were over age 65 and thus were im- 
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Table 2.—Number of monthly benefit 
awards to widows of insured per- 
sons who died in the Flint, Waco, 
and Worcester tornadoes, by age 





Flint Waco Worcester 
Age Num- Num- Num- 

of widow er ber ber 
Total with Total with | Total, with 

chil- chil- } chil- 

dren dren | dren 

rr | } } 

Total... 21 14 38 22; 10} 3 
Under 30 3 3 9 7 tT 1 
30-39 es & 7 9 S 1 1 
40-49. ._... 4 2 | i) 6 2 1 
50-64 aa 6 2 8 l 3 | 0 
65 and over 0 0 | 3 0 3 | 0 


mediately eligible for benefits. Ten 
children whose fathers or mothers 
had acquired insured status were 
orphaned by the disaster, and six of 
these children were aged 10 or over. 

In seven of the 37 insured deaths 
in Worcester, the benefits are based 
on the maximum primary insurance 
amount of $85. None of the families, 
however, receive the maximum family 
benefit. The largest monthly benefit, 
payable to a widow and two children, 
is $165.40. The average payment to 
widows is slightly more than $43 a 
month; for children, it is more than 
$40 a month. A dependent mother is 
receiving a monthly benefit of $63.80, 
which is the maximum payment to 
parents. Lump-sum death payments 
based on the wage records of the 37 
insured victims of the Worcester tor- 
nado averaged $185. 


Potential Benefits 


An actuarial analysis of the benefits 
payable as a result of the three disas- 
ters has been prepared, with calcula- 
tions made of the total amount of 
survivor benefits that may eventually 
be payable and of the present value 
of these benefits, discounting the pay- 
ments at 3-percent interest. These 
calculations take into consideration 
the mortality of the women, on the 
basis of the rates of the United States 
White Female Life Table for 1939-41, 
but they disregard the relatively very 
low mortality of the children. If cur- 
rent mortality rates were used, the 
resulting figures would be about 5 
percent higher. All benefits, including 
the deferred benefits payable to wid- 
ows at age 65, are considered in the 
computations. No allowance is made, 
however, for the withholding of or 


reduction in the benefits because of 
the beneficiary’s covered employment 
or because a widow receives an old- 
age benefit in her own right, or for 
the termination of benefits because 
of the widow’s remarriage or the mar- 
riage or death of the children. On this 
basis, for the entire survivor group, 
about $1,217,000 is potentially pay- 
able; the present value of the benefits 
is about $839,000. Table 4 shows the 
totals separately for the three cities. 

These figures represent, in effect, 
the maximum potential benefits pay- 
able. Allowance for possible with- 
holding or reduction of benefits would 
particularly affect widow’s benefits 
and mother’s benefits (with a reduc- 
tion of perhaps 50 percent) and, to a 
lesser degree, child’s benefits (with 
a possible reduction of 5 percent). 
If such an allowance were made, the 
total amount payable would drop to 
about $830,000, with a present value 
of $600,000. In some families, of 
course, where the maximum benefit 
provisions had applied, the withhold- 
ing or termination of the mother’s 
benefits would be offset, at least in 
part, by an increase in the benefits 
paid to the children. 

The present value of the maximum 
potential benefits payable averages 
$7,100 for each insured death in Flint, 
$6,300 in Waco, and $2,200 in Worces- 
ter. The average is lowest for Worces- 
ter, where the insured deaths included 
a low proportion of married men and 
persons with children. The average 
was higher for Flint than for Waco, 
despite the fact that the two cities 
had about the same proportions of 
married men and children per insured 
Ceath, because of the higher average 
primary insurance amount of the 
Flint victims. 


Two Survivor Families 


To indicate what the old-age and 
survivors insurance program will 
mean to the individual families in 
these cities, the cases of two families 
—one typical and one unusual—are 
outlined here. The widows in both 
families have given permission for 
publication of the facts concerning 
their claims. 

The family of Lorne Robinson is 
typical of those in which there are 
surviving children. Mr. Robinson, 
aged 39, and his 4-year-old daughter, 





Table 3.—-Number of monthly benefit 
awards to children of insured per- 
sons who died in the Flint, Waco, 
and Worcester tornadoes, by age 


Number of children 
Age of child 

| Flint | Waco | Wor- 

cestler 
Total 20 | 6 10 
ge ee lu 23 1 
5-0 . 6 10 3 
ES ee v 13 3 
15-17 4 lu 3 


Barbara, were killed by the tornado 
that struck Flint. Surviving are his 
widow, Dorothy, aged 35, and two 
daughters—Delores, aged 16, and 
Marilyn, aged 6. The primary in- 
Surance amount based on Mr. Robin- 
son's wage credits is $79.80. 

Mrs. Robinson receives $59.90 a 
month, since the widow’s benefit is 
three-fourths of the primary amount. 
Each of the children receives $49.90 a 
month (half the primary insurance 
amount, plus 25 percent of that 
amount divided between them). The 
total family benefit is $159.70 a month, 
which will te continued until Delores 
attains age 18. (It is assumed that the 
three beneficiaries do not engage in 
substantial covered employment.) 
After that time Marilyn's benefit will 
be increased to $59.90, and the total 
family benefit will then be $119.80. 

When Marilyn attains age 18, the 
monthly benefits will be discontinued. 
Mrs. Robinson will again receive her 
benefit of $59.90, however, when she 
attains age 65, if she has not remar- 
ried or earned an old-age benefit in 
her own right through her own 
covered employment. If Mrs. Robin- 
son remarries before her children at- 
tain age 18, she will no longer receive 
her monthly benefit, but the children 


value, based on a 3-percent interest 
rate, is $19,700, as the following tabu- 
lation shows. 


Present 


| 
a — } Total 
Type of benefit | payable value 
a $27, 600 | $19, 700 
Widow's (uge 65) ‘ | 7, 400 2, 400 
ars : 8, 100 6, 900 
Child's = eee keciaaet 11, 900 10, 200 
Lump-sum phatase 240 240 





The “unusual case” occurred in 
Waco. Cristino C. Romo, aged 36, 
was a victim of the tornado there, and 
left a family consisting of his widow 
Lucy, aged 35, and seven children 
between the ages of 1 and 11. The 
birth of another child was expected in 
about a month. 

The primary insurance amount 
based on Mr. Romo’s wage record 
was $67.20, so that the maximum 
family benefit that can be paid is 
$144.80. Only the widow and the three 
youngest children filed for benefits, 
since the maximum amount was then 
payable. If Mrs. Romo or one of the 
children should later cease to be en- 
titled, because of death or marriage, 
one of the other children could file, 
and the family would continue to re- 
ceive the maximum benefit amount 
as long as enough children were under 
age 18 and otherwise eligible. The 
maximum benefit would also continue 
to be payable even though the widow 
were to go to work in covered employ- 
ment and have her benefit suspended, 
since an additional child could then 
file for benefits. 

Thus the family benefit amount of 


$144.80 will be payable as long as Mrs. 
Romo and at least three children are 


eligible. When only the widow ang 


two children are eligible, the amount | 


will be reduced to $134.80; when there 
are only the widow and one child, 
the benefit will be $100.80. After the 
youngest child is age 18, the monthly 
benefits to Mrs. Romo will be dis. 
continued, but she will again receiye 
a benefit of $50.40 when she attains 
age 65—assuming that she has not 
remarried or earned an old-age bene. 
fit in her own right. In addition to 
the monthly benefits, a lump-sum 
death payment of $201.60 was im. 
mediately available to Mrs. Romo. 

The total benefits payable over the 
years to Mrs. Romo and her children, 
as well as the present value of the 
benefits, discounting the payments at 
3 percent, have also been calculated, 
The same factors were considered, 
and the same ones disregarded, as 
in the calculations for the entire 
group and for Mrs. Robinson and her 
children. The maximum potential 
benefits payable, when mortality 4s 
taken into account, will total about 
$36,000; the benefits have a present 
value of about $26,000. 

What old-age and survivors in- 
surance means to the survivors of the 
insured men and women killed in 
these three tornadoes illustrate 
vividly the protection that the pro- 
gram affords the workers of the coun- 
try and their families. More than 69 
million workers are now insured, and 
more than 1 million families in which 
the wage earner has died are cur- 
rently receiving monthly survivor 
benefits. 


Table 4.—Maximum potential benefits payable! to dependents of insured 
persons who died in the Flint, Waco, and Worcester tornadoes, and present 


value * of benefits 


{In thousands] 





will continue to receive the amounts iene SS ee 
° y Wo 
described. In addition to the monthly Flint Waco ince 
> > =~ ip r j 
be nefits, a lump-sum death payment Type of benefit Maximum | ».... ee eee ecael Mazimu 7 
of $239.40 was immediately available potential | Present potential | * Fever tent per ne 
to Mrs. Robinson. benefit | YN benefit ich anaes 7 
The total benefits payable to Mrs. | a ; = 
Total ite $424 | $292 $673 $462 $120 % 
Robinson and her two children may -— 
Fie 'e 1) y 239 1N2 67 
be calculated for them just as they j¥\!?w’s a 4 on + 4 
were for the entire group of survivors cuai's 150 132 . 7 + 
. " *arent’s ( 0 { 
in each city. These calculations have = Lump-sum s s 12 12 7 
been made on the “gross” basis de-  —-———————— scsi = u sal 
n > sari The ‘ s pay- 1 Estimates take into account mortality (except receipt of old-age benefit in ow cht, or terminati 
scribed earlier. The total benefits pay for chillren), using the rates of the United States of benefits because of the widow's remarriage ¢ 


able to the family over the years 
amount to $27,600 and the present 


White Female Life Table for 1939-41. No allowance 
made for possible withholding or reduction of bene- 
fits because of the beneficiary’s covered employment, 


children’s marriage or death 


4 Discounts payments at 3-percent interest. 
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security program have taken 
place against a background of 
rising prices and declining employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers. 
The effect on the economic status of 
the aged deserves close scrutiny. To 
what extent have higher living costs 
and the drop in the relative number 
faged earners offset benefit increases 
in old-age and survivors insurance 
and the related programs for railroad 
end Government workers, as well as 
the gains afforded by the coverage ex- 
tension and new-start provisions of 
the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act? Is the income! of the 
average aged person keeping pace 
with living costs? Is he better off or 
worse Off than he was in 1945? In 
comparison with other groups in the 
population are the aged holding their 
own? Has their share in total con- 
sumer income changed since the war 
and in what direction? The present 
article considers these questions. 
Changes in average income are in- 


Precurty changes in the social 


* Division of Research and Statistics. 

'The word used in this 
article refers to money and ex- 
cludes income in kind, such as the value 
f home-grown produce or contributions 
if food or clothing, as well as the imputed 
income derived from free or contributed 
shelter or home ownership. The income 
data from the Bureau of the Census re- 
present income from money wages or 
salary; net income from self-employment; 
net income from rents; royalties; receipts 
from roomers and boarders; interest, divi- 
dends, and periodic income from estates 
and trust funds; public or private as- 
sistance; periodic benefits from social in- 
surance or related programs; private 
pensions; Armed Forces’ dependency al- 
lotments; regular money contributions 
from friends or relatives; and periodic 
payments from insurance policies or an- 
nuities. These data exclude money re- 
ceived from sale of property, unless the 
recipient is in the business of selling such 
property; bank withdrawals; borrowings; 
tax refunds; gifts; and lump-sum Itnherl- 
tances or insurance payments. (Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 
14, pp. 5, 6.) 


“income” as 
income 
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| Postwar Changes in the Income Position 
| of the Aged 


by Jacos FisHEer * 


fluenced by changes in the amount 
of income derived from a particular 
source, changes in the proportion of 
persons with income from different 
income sources, and changes in the 
relative number of persons with any 
income at all. In recent years the 
average wage earner has experienced 
a marked rise in money income be- 
cause of full employment and the gain 
in wage rates. Some types of income, 
irrespective of fluctuations in average 
size from year to year, tend to yield 
higher incomes than do _ others. 
Earned income, in general, is higher 
than income from public assistance 
or from social insurance benefits. If 
significantly large numbers of people 
shift from one type of income to 
another, a change in average income 
may follow even if the average in- 
come from each of the two sources 


Table 1.—-Percent of population with 
income from selected sources, 1946 
and 1952 


Inc e source and age 1946 1952 
Employment! 
Men | 
Aged 14 and over, &( R2 
Aged 65 and $7 42 
Wome 
Aged 14 and over 30 33 
Aged 65 and over 8) 9 


Social insurance and 
related programs ? 
| . 


6 
9 26 


All programs, total population 
Old-age survivors insur- 
ance, aged 65 and over 


and 


| Public assistance * 


All programs, total population 3 . 
Old-age assistance, aged 65 and 
over 20 19 


1 Average monthly employment, counting mem- 
bership in the Armed Forces as employment, as a 
percent of total noninstitutional population. (Bu- 
reau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor 
Force, Series P-50, Nos. 2, 40, 45 

2 Average monthly number of beneficiaries of social 
insurance and related programs in relation to esti- 
mated midyear population, and December count of 
public assistance recipients in relation to estimated 
population in that month. (Social Security Bulletin, 
Sept. 1953, pp. 24. and 49; Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series 
P-25, Nos. 71, 73, 79, and unpublished data.) 


remains constant. The increase in 
recent years in the relative number 
of retired workers with social in- 
surance income and the concurrent 
decrease in the relative number of 
aged persons receiving earnings may 
be expected to have had a depressing 
effect on the average income of the 
aged. Higher earnings on the part of 
aged persons still at work, on the 
other hand, and higher benefit and 
assistance payments were influences 
in the other direction, as was the 
measurable decline in the proportion 
with no income. 


Relative Importance of Income 
Sources 


Until 1953, the largest single source 
of income for the aged was employ- 
ment. Between 1946? and 1952, how- 
ever, the average monthly number 
of earners among men aged 65 and 
over declined from 47 percent to 42 
percent. A partial offset to this loss 
was the rise from 8 percent to 9 per- 
cent in the proportion of earners 
among aged women (table 1). 

Information is lacking on changes 
in the relative number of aged per- 
sons with income from dividends, in- 
terest, rents, and other forms of prop- 
erty income. The number of social 
insurance beneficiaries and old-age 
assistance recipients is, of course, 
known. The proportion of older per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits rose from 9 per- 
cent in 1946 to 26 percent in 1952. 
The increase was partly the result of 
declining work opportunities for the 
aged, in relation to their numbers, 
and partly the result of the growth— 
accelerated by the new-start provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments—in the 


?In this section, 1946 is used as the base 
year from which to measure postwar 
changes rather than, as in the other sec- 
tions, 1945. The latter year is unsatisfac- 
tory for charting trends because of the 
abnormal size and composition of the 
labor force in the last year of the war. 


7 





number of aged persons with fully 
insured status. Aged beneficiaries of 
the special retirement systems for 
railroad and Government workers 
and of the veterans’ program com- 
prised 6 percent of the aged popula- 
tion in 1946 and 8 percent in 1952. 
The proportion of old-age assistance 
recipients held fairly stable during 
these years—20 percent in 1946 and 
19 percent in 1952 (table 1). 

In contrast to the decline in em- 
ployment among aged men, the rela- 
tive number of male earners in the 
total male population aged 14 and 
over increased between 1946 and 1952 
from 80 percent to 82 percent, while 
the proportion of earners among wo- 
men aged 14 and over went up from 
30 percent to 33 percent. Benefici- 
aries of social insurance and related 
programs increased from 6 percent 
to 7 percent of the total population, 
and public assistance recipients from 
3 percent to 4 percent, but these 
changes as may be expected had less 
effect on the average income of the 
population as a whole than the gain 
in the proportion of earners. 

In summary, the changes that took 
place from 1946 to 1952 in source-of- 
income patterns may be said to have 
increased the relative number of per- 
sons in the general population deriv- 
ing income from earnings—a high- 
income source—but to have decreased 
the relative number of aged persons 
with such income. In the same period 
the proportion of aged persons de- 
pendent in whole or part on social 
insurance and related benefits—a 
source yielding a low average income 
—almost tripled. 


Income from Particular 
Sources 


Changes in average income received 
by aged persons from particular 
sources are known for three types of 
income —earnings in employments 
covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance, social insurance benefits, 
and old-age assistance. Between 1945 
and 1950, the last year for which 
these data have been tabulated, the 
median annual earnings of workers 
past age 65 employed in industry 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance increased 39 percent. The 
average monthly benefit paid under 
old-age and survivors insurance to a 


Table 2. 


Average income from selected sources, by selected population group, 


1945-53 











Popul n group urce 104 19 147 1048 1949 
lotal population, per capita personal 
incorne $1,220 ($1 $1,325 $1,420 3 $ ) 
Earners in the population 
A verage annual earnings per full-time 
employee 2 2207 | 2.368 2.508 | 2.8 ) ‘4 S 
Gross average weekly earnitr . pro- 
duction workers in mant t 4) 44.3 13.8 iv. 1.14 4. 92 , ; 7) 
earners in employments 
and survivors insurance 
Median annual covered earnings 
Allearners 1,159 | 1, 27¢ ! 0} 1,772 S21 1, 92 15 
Earners aged 65 years and over 1, 364 1,400 gl.¢ 1,778 7 1,9 
Beneficiaries of social insurance and | 
related programs | 
Average monthly benefit, June 
Old-age and survivors insurance, | 
retired workers 23.94 24.43 24.7 25.13 | 26.72 26. 31 4. 41. 98 0. 42 
Railroad retirement,retired workers?! 67.07 | 67.7 71.0 70.13 33.61 83.00, 8 1 7 
Federal civil service, retired } 
workers 4 RO). SS R108 77. 42 R92 W).17 13.7 1] 
Veterans Administration, Spanish 
American War veterans * 71.77 | 72.9 74.86 , 91.20 | 91.¢ v2 44 ’ ( 
Recipients of old-age assistance, aver 
ize monthly payment, June ®....-. 29.46 31.48 4 38.18 43. 6 13.8 1 { } 48 
Index numb Mf 10 
fotal population, per capita personal 
income ad nae 100 I 108 116 112 122 $4 140 145 
Earners in the population 
Average annual earnings per full-time 
employee 100 107 118 127 130 137 14 
Gross average weekly earnings, pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing 100 oe) 113 122 124 134 i 153 lf 
Earners in employments under old-age 
and survivors insurance: 
Median annual covered earnings 
All earners 100 110 135 153 157 166 18] 1R¢ 
Earners aged 65 years and over 100 103 118 13 128 139 
Beneficiaries of social insurance and re 
lated programs | 
Average monthly benefit, June 
Old-age and survivors insurance, 
retired workers : 100 103 l ll ll s 17 2 
Railroad retirement, retired 
workers _ . va 100 101 106 10 125 124 = 142 14 
Federal Civil Service, retired 
workers 100 101 Mt 111 11 11¢ l 123 143 
Veterans Administration, Spanish- 
American War veterans - 100 102 104 127 128 128 13 14 
Recipients of old-age assistance, aver- 
age monthly payment, June 100 107 122 130 148 149 } 153 16 
! Estimated from Department of Commerce data ® Social Security Bulletin, 1945-49 an 


on personal income and population; 1953 estimate is 
preliminary. 

2 Survey of Current Business, July 
National Income, 1951 edition, p. 185. 

3 Not available. 

4 Monthly Labor Review, Dec 
average for 1953 is for June. F 
innual average is given. 

§ Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Quarterly Summary of Wage, Employment and Benefit 
Data, Aug. 1953, tables 13 and 14, and unpublished 
data 


1953, p. 20; 


1953, p. 1370. The 


ww earlier years the 


retired worker went up 111 percent 
between June 1945 and June 1953. 
Increases ranging from 40 percent to 
43 percent took place in the average 
benefits paid to aged and disabled 
beneficiaries of the retirement pro- 
grams for railroad and Federal Gov- 
ernment workers and to Spanish- 
American War veterans under the 
veterans’ pension and compensation 
program. The higher benefits re- 
flected one or more statutory in- 
creases in benefit scales since the war 
and, to a lesser extent, the higher 


September 1950-53. 

7 Employee anuities only Railroa 
Board, Annual Report, 1952, p. 224; 
Monthly Review, Aug. 1953, p. 158 


1 Retiremen 


8U.S. Civil Service Comm on, Retirement Re 
port, 1951, p. 14, and unpublished data. Derive 
from average annual annuity rate in effect at end 


June of given year 

* Derived from average 
tion, pension, disability allowances, and retirement 
pay at the end of June of given year. (Veterans 
Administration, Annual Report, 1952, p. 183.) 


ilue of compensa 


earnings of the more recently retired 
workers. The average old-age as- 
sistance payment rose 65 percent over 
the same 8 years as the result of State 
and local agency adjustments to meet 
rising prices and of increased Federal 
sharing in individual payments (table 
2). 

With some exceptions, similar data 
are not readily at hand for the popu- 
lation as a whole. Average weekly 
earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing increased 61 percent 
between 1945 and 1953, while the 
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Table 3.—Median income of persons 


with income and consumer price 
index, 1945-52 
| 


Me " el 
Population Popul 
ng: : 165 al ( 
snd over 
Con 
umer 
Per- price 
Year ent of ‘index? 
r 194 
Index Index ( 
Amount (1945 Amount i ( ‘ 
100 101 f pop 
1945 $1, 360 10 SO74 l 42 10¢ 
946 (3 108 
47 1, 800 132 79 ss 44 124 
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average annual earnings of full-time 
employees, as reported in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistical series, 
went up 55 percent in the period 
1945-52. Median annual earnings in 
employments covered under old-age 
and survivors insurance were 81 per- 
cent higher in 1951 than in 1945. 
This average, however, is affected by 
shifts in the proportion of time the 
average worker spent in covered em- 
ployment and is not strictly com- 
parable to the other two figures just 
mentioned. Aggregate personal in- 
come derived from dividends rose 94 
percent from 1945 to 1952; from in- 
terest on bank holdings and other 
securities, 78 percent; and from busi- 
ness and rental properties, 36 per- 
cent.2 Since the number of recipients 
of such forms of income is not known, 
however, trends in average income 
from each of these sources cannot be 
developed. Per capita, personal in- 
come from all sources combined 
moved up 45 percent between 1945 
and 1953. 

To sum up, it would appear that the 
postwar increase in average income 
derived from earnings was probably 
higher for the population as a whole 

*Survey of Current Business, July 1953, 
p. 13. 
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than for aged workers. The increase 
in the average benefit paid retired 
workers under old-age and survivors 
insurance and in the average old-age 
assistance payment were at a rate 
ereater than the percentage increase 
in national per capita income, while 
the increases in the benefits to retired 
Federal workers, retired railroad 
workers, and certain aged veterans 
were, on the other hand, of approxi- 
mately the same size.‘ 


Net Effect of Changes 


The net effect of the changes in 
source-of-income patterns since 1945 
and in average income from each of 
these sources is reflected in tables 3 
and 4. These data, derived from the 
Bureau of the Census annual sam- 
pling of the income of individuals and 
families in the United States, indicate 
that the income of the average aged 
person with income increased between 
1945 and 1952 but that the increase 
was proportionately less than that for 
all persons with income. The dispar- 
ity developed in 1950 and 1951, since 
through 1949 the rate of increase in 
average income was approximately 
the same for aged income recipients 
and for persons of all ages with in- 
come. 


Table 4.—Median income of all fami- 
lies and of families with head aged 
65 and over, 1947-51 


Median income 


Families with head 


1] milies | 

All families aged 65 and over 

Year | 
As per- 
Index | | Index | cent of 
Amount; (1917= |Amount} (1947= | median 
100) | | *100) | income 
e 4 | | ofall 

families 
1917 $3. 031 100 | $1, 828 100 60 
1948 3, 187 105 1,90 104 | 60 
1949 3, 107 103 1, 883 103 61 
1950 3.319 110 1,903 104 57 
1951 3, 709 122 1, 956 107 53 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Popula 
tion Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60. 


The changing rates in 1950 and 
1951 coincided with a sharp upward 

‘Throughout the article the changes 
discussed are in terms of current dollars. 
They would have different magnitudes if 
they were adjusted for changes in con- 
sumer prices. The relationships would, 
however, be essentially the same. 





Table 5.—Percent of civilian noninsti- 
tutional population with income, 
persons aged 14 and over, and per- 
sons aged 65 and over, 1947-52} 


recipients 


Income 
i | Popula- 


: ed 65 and over 
| tion aged 
Rosell | 65 and 
is As per- over as 
Year rok | AS per- cent of | percent 
Bi . jcentofall} income . popu- 
persons ecip- 
i e 1 1 4 a t 65 | ‘ nis wed 14 
1d OVeI und over | aged 14 | and over 
ind over 
1947 63.6 64. 6 10.5 10.3 
1948 64.7 68. 2 11.2 10. 6 
1949 65. 5 69. 3 11.5 30.8 
1950 65.3 70.8 12.0 oo 
ca 65 3 70.9 12.3 11.4 
1952 68. 0 74.6 12.7 wanted 
1 Estimated from Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60 
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turn in the relative number of aged 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance. In conjunction with the 
moderate decline in the proportion of 
earners among the aged and a smaller 
rise in their average earnings than in 
those of younger workers, the expan- 
sion in the relative number of aged 
persons with social insurance income 
seems to have depressed the economic 
position of aged income recipients in 
comparison with that of all persons 
with income. The substantial increase 
in the average old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit in 1951 offset only a 
small part of the loss incurred as a 
result of these factors.® 

The slower growth in the income of 
the aged is also apparent when com- 
parisons are made between trends in 
the median income of individuals and 
in the movement of consumer prices. 
For all persons with income the rise 
in median income from 1945 to 1952, 
when expressed as an index with 1945 
equaling 100, exceeded by about 22 
points the rise in the consumer price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


Comparisons among age groups with 
respect to median income in any given 
year are affected by age differences in the 
extent of under-reporting of income. The 
Census data are based on interviews. 
Memory is least reliable where small or 
irregular money receipts are involved, and 
understatement of income may therefore 
be more common among the aged than 
among other age groups. This qualification 
does not, however, affect the validity of the 
analysis, which is concerned with changes 
in size of income relationships over a 
period of time rather than with the size 
of income differences in any one year. 





tistics. For 1952, the median income 
of aged persons with income, on the 
same base, was only 7 points ahead of 
the rise in the consumer price index, 
although it had fallen t 


behind by 8 
points in 1951 (table 3) 


Number of Persons with 
Income 

The discussion in the preceding sec- 
tions is confined to persons with in- 
come. If the analysis is extended to 
take in persons with no income, an- 
other factor is added, since changes 
in the average income of a given age 
group will differ for such persons with 
income and for all persons in the are 
group if the ratio of income recipients 
to the total changes significantly. 

Bureau of the Census data on in- 
come distribution show a gradual in- 
crease in recent years in the relative 
number of aged persons with income. 
In 1947, persons with money income 
comprised 65 percent of all persons 
aged 65 and over in private house- 
holds. By 1952 the proportion had 
risen to 75 percent. This increase is 
consistent with the observed rise over 
these years in the relative number of 
persons receiving old-age and 
insurance benefits, which 
exceeded by a considerable margin 
the decline in the relative number 
with employment income 

Since the proportion of 
with income in the population aged 
14 and over remained at approxi- 
mately the same level—64—68 percent 
—throughout this period, it may be 
presumed that the relative number of 
income recipients in the ases under 
65 declined somewhat. The ratio of 
aged among all persons with income 
rose over these 7 years from 11 per- 
cent to 13 percent. Some of this 
growth was due, no doubt, to the in- 
crease in the relative number of aged 
persons in the population. A compari- 
son of the last two columns in table 5 
indicates, however, that this factor is 
responsible for only part of the rise 


aged 
survivors 


persons 
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Table 6. Population aged 65 and over 
as percent of civilian noninstitu- 
tional population aged 14 and over, 
and their share in aggregate person- 
alincome, 1947-52 
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With respect, then, to 1947-52 


changes in the relative number of 
persons with money income, the con- 
clusion seems warranted that the aged 
did slightly better than the population 
as a whole. 


Aged Persons’ Share in Aggre- 
gate Personai Income 


How did the aged fare when 
account is taken of the three factors 
influencing changes in income posi- 
tion—shifts in source-of-income pat- 
terns, in size of income from particu- 
lar sources, and in relative numbers 
with any income at all? 

One way of measuring the com- 


bined effect is to compare changes in 
income aggregates and in population 
1947 
received by 


Between and 1952 the agrregate 
income 
and over appears to have risen at a 
slightly more rapid rate than the 
aggregate income received by persons 
In 1947 about 7 percent 
went to aged individuals and in 1952 
about 8 percent (table 6). The aged 
population, however, increased some 
17 percent, while the total population 


aged 14 and over gained only 5 per- 


persons aged 65 


of all ages 


cent. The result is, in effect, a rise of 


about 31 percent in income per person 


in the total population aged 14 ang 
over and of about 29 percent in the 
income per person in the population 
aged 65 and over. In other word 


while the economic status of the aver. 
age aged improved between 
1947 and 1952, the improvement was a 
little less marked for him than for q 
younger adult. His share 


person 


in total con- 


sumer income declined slightly, and 
in relation to other groups in the pop- 
ulation, his position wa omewhat 
poorer in 1952 than in 1947. That it 


was not worse was due to a fairly 
large gain in 1952 in both average in- 
come and in the relative number of 
aged persons with income. In the in- 
tervening years, the data sugrest, the 
share of the aged in total consumer 
income had declined sienificantl 


Summary 

Since the war the relative number 
with income from 
l the 


of aged persons 


employment has declined, while 


proportion with income from social 
insurance benefits has increased. De- 
spite the fact that social insurances 
benefits yield a lower average income 
than do earnings, the average aged 


person's income in 1952 was higher in 


both current dollars and dollars of 
stable purchasing power than it was 
in 1945. The improvement the re- 


factor including 
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paid retired worker 
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sult of several 
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Cost of the British Social Services, 1938-52 


Economic Planning 


oTganizda- 


Political and 
PEP), @ private 


researcil 


tion in England, recently published a 
tudy of change in the cost of British 
scial services between 1938 and 


1952 The pamphlet is both 


offered 


a contribution to the current dis- 


a 


cussion Of the cost of social services 
und as an aid in assessing develop- 
ments in social policy since the war. 


thee 
ocial in- 


The social services included in 


study are education, health, ; 
tance, 


urance and a 2SiONs, 


family allowances, vocational 


war pe 
rehabil- 


itation, nutrition, housing subsidies, 


and, for some purposes, food subsidies 


-‘those services, provided or finan- 
cially assisted by the public authori- 
ties, which have as their object the 


enhancement of the personal welfare 
t individual citizens.’ Because of the 
nterest in the costs of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare in this country dur- 
the PE P study, with 
a few minor omissions, is being pre- 
as a_ service to BULLETIN 
Prefacing the 


background 


ing recent years, 


ented 

readers. 
introductory statement 
prepared by PE P for the Bi 


excerpts is an 
LLETIN. 


UBLIC discussion in Great Brit- 
ain about the social services has 
passed through two phases since 
ntered a third. 
large 
social 


the war and has now 
During the war there was a 
measure of agreement the 
reforms that seemed to be called for. 
The evidence of a number of 
surveys carried out in the 1930’s, the 
Beveridge Report on Social Insurance 
and Allied Coalition 
Government White Papers on various 
social services, and the passing of the 
Education Act of 1944—all prepared 
the way for the emergence of the so- 
“Welfare State.” Immediately 
after the war, discussion centered on 
the problems of putting into practice 
many of the agreed reforms and. the 
vears 1945-48 were occupied mainly 


on 


social 


Services, the 


called 


with the legislative machinery re- 
quired for dealing with Beveridge’s 
five iants’—want, disease, ignor- 
ance, squalor, and idleness 

“The Cost of Social Ser, r 1938 


1952." Plan? y», Vol 
don, June 15, 1953 
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By 1950, national economic difficul- 
ties, accentuated by increasing ex- 
penditure on defense, led to the im- 
position of restrictions on the growth 
ocial services. A number 
of proposed reforms, such as the pro- 
vision of health centers, the reorgani- 
zation of and the building 
of county colleges, were temporarily 
sheived. Economies were made 
throughout a wide range of services; 
Health Service charges, such as the 
charge for medical prescriptions and 
appliances, were introduced. The ac- 
cent was on economy and efficiency 
without, as one Minister put it, ‘‘de- 
stroying the fabric of the existing 
service.” An example of the econo- 
mies achieved in new school building 


in cost of the 


chools, 


’ 


may be given. In 1949 the average 
cost of providing a new primary 
school place was £195; by 1952 the 


cost had been brought down to £140, 
despite the continuous rise in prices 
since the earlier year. In the second 


Table 1. 


phase, then, there has been much 
public discussion about the “burden” 
of the cost of the social services and 


relative priority that should be 
eiven to each of the services. 

In discussing the question of costs 
have argued from two main 
on the one hand, that 
have increased by leaps and 
bounds and that they cannot be main- 
tained at this level without damage to 
the country’s economy; on the other 
hand, that much more has yet to be 
done to put the agreed plans of the 
war and early postwar years into prac- 
tice. These arguments have tended to 
l. The new legislative machin- 
not been in operation long 
for sufficient evidence about 
cing and its social effects to be 
collected. The statutory review of the 
first 5 years’ operation of the social 
security scheme has yet to take place, 
and there has been very little critical 
examination, based on systematic re- 
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Public expenditures for social services in the United Kingdom as a 


percent of national income,' selected years 
Amount in millions} 
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48 1950-51 1951-52 4 
Pe nt Percent Percent 
0 v0 
Amou . t 
L\mount tional Amount national 
Ine Income } Income 
£1, 892. 1 14.1 | £2, 011.0 13.7 
) 1, 568 11.7 1, 679.9 11.5 
67 0 709. 0 4.8 
258 2.2 328. 2 2.2 
162. 7 3 489. 2 3.3 
f ) 5 0 
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| ll 
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S Annu 4 t of Statistics, Civil Ap- 
pro] 1 Accounts, Local Government Financial 
Statistics, Memoranda on the Ministry of Education 
Estimates, Ulster Year Books, Education in Scot- 
land (Annual Reports), and Ministry of Food Trad- 
ing Accounts. Some Government departments 
were consulted. 
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Table 2. -Central Government expenditures in the United Kingdom, by pur- 
pose, selected years 
Purpose OS Sos 1VA7-48 1950-51 1Y51-52 1Wh2-53 1Y53-54 
Amount (in million 

‘ £eO2 £4, 444 £3, 52 £4,19 £4,151 £4, 2 

Defetise Zo 922 Sut 1,4™4 ! vy 1,¢ 
hal service 200 woe 1, loo 1, 122 1, 150 1, 21 
Food subsidies ! 31 32h 331 219 126 
National debt 230 52 1H ; 7 til 
Other expenditure ut 1, 02 7TM4 658 “ny 

} 
As percent of total ¢ \penulture 

lotal 100. 0 0.0 100. 0 100.0 w.0 low 
Defense 26.9 26.5 23.4 35.3 37.3 38.4 

Social services 27.8 19. 2 31.2 26. 7 ; a) 
Food subsidies v1} y.2 7.9 5 0 
National debt 24.2 l 13.9 12.8 13.8 14.4 
Other expenditure 21.1 20.7 22.3 | 17.3 15.9 15.7 

| | 
1 See footnote 7, table | Source Annu I ile 


search, of the effects of the new serv- 
ices on the population and of the 
claims that they make on present and 
future national resources 

Secondly, there has been little study 
of the extent to which social needs 
have changed, and how far the pro- 
posals for social reform made at the 
end of the war are still valid. Society 
changes, as do its needs, and the pat- 
tern of the social services has to 
change too. Most of the proposals for 
educational reform in the Education 
Act of 1944 have still to be realized, 
simply because the school population 
has been swollen by the exceptional 
number of children born in the years 
following the war, and all the addi- 
tional teachers and new schools are 
required to meet their needs. For the 
above reasons the discussion about 
costs and priorities is gradually giving 
place to arguments about the ends of 
social policy. 

In the next ten years the number 
of children to be educated and the 
number of old-age pensioners will 
continue to increase. (Although the 
number of people of retirement age 
will grow by only 2 percent a year, the 
number of pensioners will increase 
more rapidly and in 25 years will be 
double the present number.) This fact, 
together with the likelihood that de- 
fense expenditure will remain high 
for some years to come, makes it im- 
portant to review the claims of the 
social services on present resources, to 
discuss the ends of social policy, and 
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to decide what must be given priority 
in a restricted economy. The P E P 
study on the cost of the social services 
in 1938-52 was intended to be a factual 
contribution to the debate that is 
going on in Great Britain. Excerpts 
from the study follow immediately. 


Changes in Cost Since 1938 
TABLE 1 sHOWS the scale of expendi- 
ture on the social services in the 
United Kingdom in four selected 
years: in 1938-39 (immediately before 
the war), in 1947-48 (immediately 
before the start of the National Health 
Service and the new National Insur- 
ance Scheme), and in 1950-51 and 
1951-52 (the two latest years for which 
information is complete). * * * 

It will be seen that expenditure on 
the social services increased threefold 
between 1938 and 1951. But the fail in 
the value of money makes it important 
to find some measure of the increase 
in real terms. The official retail price 
index is not the best measure for this 
purpose. A better comparison for the 
different years is afforded by express- 
ing social service expenditure 
percentage of the gross national in- 
come. Expressed in this way, social 
service expenditure increased from 
9.2 percent in 1938-39 to 11.7 percent 
in 1950-51, and declined slightly to 
11.5 percent in 1951-52. If the food 
subsidies were included, the last two 
figures would be 14.1 and 13.7, respec- 
tively. 

This is not sucl 


as a 


a striking expan- 


sion as the mere totals of expenditure 
would seem to indicate, and there are 
a number of other factors which must 
be taken into account to get a true 
comparison. 

In the first place, there has been g 
change in the structure of the popula- 
tion. Between 1938 and 1951 the 
population of the U.K. increased by 
2,800,000, but nearly 2,500,000 of this 
increase took place in the dependent 
age-groups, those over retirement age 
and those under 15. Had the popula- 
tion structure been the same in 1938 
as in 1951 a further £50-£80 millions 
would have been added to the cost of 
the social services in 1938, bringing the 
proportion of such costs to between 
10 and 11 percent of the national in- 
come in that year. 

A second consideration is the nature 
of the comparison which it is desired 
to make. If it is a question of the in- 
creased call the social services make 
on national resources then the public 
accounts do not provide the answer 
For example, expenditure on the Na- 
tional Health Service is not strictly 
comparable with that on health before 
the war. Most of the apparent increase 
is merely a transference of cost from 
the private to the public sector. The 
nation is not after all spending seven 
times more on health than was spent 
before the war. The fact is that before 
the war private expenditure was pro- 
portionately much higher than now 
To ascertain the comparative real 
costs means answering the question: 
How much more in real terms was the 
nation spending, publicly and pri- 
vately, on health after the introduc- 
tion of the National Health Service? 
This is one of the questions which face 
the Guillebaud Committee of enquiry 
into the cost of the National Health 
Service, but it is a question to which 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to give 
a precise answer. 

One other qualification must be 
made to table 1. In 1938-39 about £10 
millions was paid out in workmen’s 
compensation by employers, and from 
£12~£15 millions by Friendly Societies 
in sickness and other be These 
‘e privately ad- 
»wn in the 


heft: 
because they wel 


sunis, 


ministered, could not be sh 


public accounts in table 1; but in a 
strict comparison of present expendi- 
ture with prewar expenditure they 
should be included, because similar 
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services are now provided by the pub- 
jicly operated national insurance and 
| industrial injuries schemes. 


/ 
Costs and the National Income 


The main conclusion to be drawn 
from table 1 is that expenditure on the 
social services, as a proportion of the 
national income, increased by one 
juarter between 1938-39 and 1951-52. 
This increase is ascribable almost en- 
tirely to the health and nutrition serv- 
ices, but, as explained earlier, only a 
part of this rise in public expenditure 
represents a larger claim on real re- 
sources. If the food subsidies are in- 
cluded as a social service, the increase 
is slightly less than one half. 

Aconsiderationof the trendsincosts 
of individual social services bears out 
this general interpretation. Between 
1938 and 1951 the percentage of the 
national income allocated to educa- 
tion rose slightly, from 2.0 to 2.2. This 


Table 3.—Public expenditures for 
social security ' in the United King- 
dom, by type of payment, selected 
years 


{In millions} 
P Ly ment for °0 l vi , , 52 : 
Total. _. - £310.65 £559.8 £673.2, £700.0 
tirement 

Contributory pensior f 3° 205.8 3.4; 280. 2 

Noncontributory pen 

sions " 1300 (26 25.0 

Supplementary 

ince te ) 0 
nemployment 

Insurance 7 21.¢ 8 4! 16.2 

Assistance 37. 1 _y y 6 
Sickness, injury, it 

ment, and death 417 495.1 R80) 84.7 

lows and guardiar 4 4 2. § 0 

faternit y (1.8) 42.7 RY 8.7 

lily allowa s 64.4 65.8 

her paymen 1 

Insurance Act 
utdoor relief 
Indoor relief 6 14.7 
ther payments under 

issistance ucts i 8 1 16.0 
Var pensions (exclu 

medical services 37.4 S1.4 77.6 70. ¢ 
Administration of 

vices listed 7 7 Ss R4 41.1 

As defined in footnote 3, table 1. Medical and 
milar benefits under the earlier National Health 
Insurance Acts are excluded from social security ex- 
enditures and included under the “health” cl 
fication in table 1. For totals representing transfer 
payments only, see the text tabulation, page 13 

1 Includes some estimates for Northern Ireland 

3 Other assistance for the old included in outdoor 
relief, 

‘ Calendar-year data (1938 and 1947 

‘Includes assistance to blind 

* Excludes muintenance of rate-aided patients in 
nental hospitals. 

‘Includes estimated amount for 1 relief (ex- 
luded from figures for outdoor and indoor relief given 
ibove). 

Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics, Annual Ab- 


stract of Statistics, Civil Appropriation Accounts, 
Local Government Financial Statistics, and Ulster 
Year Books. 
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Table 4. 


Social security payments, made with and without test of means, 
in the United Kingdom, selected years 


[Amount in millions] 
1938-39 1947-48 1950 1951-52 
bype ol} 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount ] n Amount Percent 
s | eee | ce 
Lotal £274. 1 iov.0 | =£501.9 100.0 | £626.2 0.0 £656. 9 100. 0 
Ou test of me 7¥.8 29. 1 60.5 12.1 90.9 14 100. 6 15.3 
As of right ugh | 
ial | 194.3 | 70.9 141.1 87.9 35.3 8 556. 3 84.7 


slight increase equaled the increase 
in the numbers of school children, 
owing both to the rise in the birthrate 
and the raising of the school-leaving 
age. To be precise, between 1938 and 
1951 the number of children in the 
5 to 14 age-groups attending grant- 
aided schools rose by about 10 percent, 
and the proportion of national income 
allocated to the current costs of edu- 
cation rose by the same amount. 

The proportion of the national in- 
come devoted to the social security 
services dropped from 5.4 in 1938-39 
to 5.0 in 1950-51 and to 4.8 in 1951-52. 
But this is perhaps not the most suit- 
able form of comparison for services 
which chiefly involve transfers of in- 
come; a better method is to express 
social security payments as a per- 
centage of total personal income be- 
fore tax. The result is as follows: 


[Amounts in millions] 


Social security payments 
ransfers only 
tal 
personal 46 percent 
eur nceome of tot il 
before personal 
' Amount pes 
: a income 
(before 
tax) 
1038-39 £ 5,025 £ 274 ». 
1047-48 9, 367 WO2 4 
1950-51 11,124 620 5. 6 


1951-52 
1 Data for 1938. 


Social security payments remained at 
about 515 percent of all personal in- 
come. Thus social security payments 
do not occupy a larger place in per- 
sonal incomes today than before the 
war. If expenditure on the social se- 
curity services is considered in terms 
of average expenditure per head of the 
population at 1938 prices, the result is 
also about the same as before the war: 
£6 10s. in 1938-39 and £6 15s. in 
1951-52. 


Other Trends in Social 
Expenditure 

Table 2 shows the place of the social 
services in total Government outlay. 
In 1938-39 they accounted for about 
28 percent of Government expendi- 
ture. This proportion increased to a 
peak of 31 percent in 1950-51 (40 per- 
cent if food subsidies are included) 
and declined to some extent in later 
years. For 1953-54 about 28 percent of 
Government outlay has been set aside 
for the social services (about 31 per- 
cent if food subsidies are included). 

One of the other significant changes 
in the distribution of social costs be- 
tween central government, local gov- 
ernment and insurance contributions 
since before the war has been the 
diminishing share of local govern- 
ment. About 30 percent of the cost of 
the social services before the war was 
borne by local government, compared 
with 50 percent by central government 
and 20 percent by insurance contribu- 
tions. By 1951-52 the share of local 
government had declined to about 
1115 percent, excluding the food sub- 
Sidies, while the share of central gov- 
ernment had increased to 65 percent 
and that of insurance contributions to 
24 percent. 

Transfer payments,? which ac- 
counted for 53 percent of the cost of 
the social services in 1938-39, ac- 
counted for only about a third of the 
cost in 1951-52. The various forms of 
subsidy accounted for a much higher 
proportion in 1951-52. 


+ * » ” * 


Expenditure on Social Security 
The largest single provision in the 
social budget is for social security. 





? All social security payments plus aid 
to pupils and students. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Workers With Insured 
Status on January 1, 1954 


At the beginning of 1954, approxi- 
mately 69.2 million persons were fully 
insured under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, an increase 
of 2.6 million from the number a year 
earlier.! There were no persons cur- 
rently but not fully insured on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, nor can there be such in- 
sured individuals before the middle of 
the year, when 7 quarters of coverage 
will, in general, be needed for fully in- 
sured status. 

Table 1.—Workers fully insured at the 

beginning of each year, 1940-54 


[Number in millions] 


Fully insured workers 
Pe i Ww nt 
Year Requir- “ 
| Total ing less Requir- Per- 
o} ‘ ing 40 ety 
Potal un 40 | quarters | Cent of 
quarters eg fully 
od eneem of cover- insured 
- age 
aet 

1940__- 22.9 0.6 0.6 2.6 
1941 24. 2 1.1 1.1 4.5 
1942...| 25.8 1.4 1.4 5.4 
1943 28. 1 1.8 1.8 6.4 
1944...) 29.9 2.3 2.3 vee 
1945 31.9 2. 8 2.8 5.5 
1¥46 33.4 3.4 3.4 “a 10. 2 
1Y47 35.4 5.6 3.5 4.8 24.3 
1948_. 37.3 11.6 4.0 7.6 31.1 
1949...; 338.9 13. 2 4.0 9.2 33.9 
1950 40.1 14.9 1.0 10.9 | 37.2 
1951 59.8 21.0 14.0 7.0 35.1 
1952 62.6 22.9 14.3 8.6 36.6 
1953. 66. 6 20. 1 14.9 10.2 37.7 
1954 69. 2 27.1 15.1 12.0 39. 2 


An estimated 27.1 million workers 
had permanently insured status on 
January 1, 1954; this total is 2.0 mil- 
lion more than the number with such 
status on January 1, 1953. To be per- 
manently insured, workers must have 
the number of quarters of coverage 
required for fully insured status when 
they reach age 65. Persons who attain 
+The estimates presented in this note 
are based on data through the calendar 
year 1951, derived from the 1-percent con- 
tinuous work-history sample; none of the 
estimates of the insured population has 
been adjusted to reflect changes in in- 
surance status arising from (1) provisions 
that coordinate the old-age and survivors 
insurance and railroad retirement pro- 
grams; and (2) wage credits for military 
service. 
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age 65 after 1970 will need 40 quarters 
of coverage to be permanently in- 
sured. For persons who reach age 65 
before 197i—that is, those at least 48 
years of age on January 1, 1954—the 
required number of quarters will 
range from 39 down to 6 for those at 
the oldest ages. Once they are perma- 
nently insured, they can, regardless of 
their future employment, qualify for 
old-age benefits at or after age 65; in 
the event of their death, their sur- 
vivors can qualify for monthly bene- 
fits and/or lump-sum death payments. 
The distribution of workers who were 
permanently insured at the beginning 
of 1954 is shown by sex, age, and quar- 
ters-of-coverage requirement in the 
following tabulation. 


Quar 
ters of Workers permanently 
cove e insured on Jan. 1, 1954 
Age at required in million 
beginning of 1954 for 
perma 
rently 
Insure ' , re 
r rotal | Male : 
Status na 
otal 6-4 27.1 20 6 6 
Under 48 ; 40) 12.0 9.1 2.9 
At least 48 but less 
than 6414 7-39 | 10.3 ae 
6444 and over 6 4.9 3.8 
1 Includes 4.6 million workers aged at least ¢ 
whom about 3.2 million were receiving at the end 


1953. 


Almost 40 percent of the workers 
who were fully insured at the begin- 
ning of 1954 were permanently in- 
sured. The requirements for perma- 
nently insured status are more liberal 
for older than for younger workers, as 
shown in the following tabulation. 


{Number in nm 


Workers fully insured 


Number pert 


lo 
number Perce 
Number of full 
lotal 69. 2 27.1 } 
Under 48 18.9 12. ( 
At least 48 but | 
than 64% 15.4 10.3 7 
6444 and over 4.9 1.9 10 


Table 1 compares the pt rmanentl 
insured group with the total fully ip. 
sured population at the beginning 9; 
each year since 1940. 

There was a fairly regular growth 
ranging between 1.2 million and 23 
million, in the number fully insured 
each year during the period 1940-49 
A marked increase occurred in 1959 
primarily as a result of the “new start 
in insured-status requirements in th 
1950 amendments. The extension of 
coverage under the 1950 amendment 
effective in 1951, made it possible fo; 
many persons in the newly covered 
occupations to become insured for thy 
first time in 1952 and thus contributed 
to the more-than-noimal increase in 
the number fully insured during tha 
year. 

Until i971 the number of quarter 
of coverage required for fully insured 
status will, in general, increase eac! 
year and thus narrow the differencs 
between the number of quarters o/ 
coverage required for permanently in- 
sured status and for fully insure 
status. In the long run, therefore, the 
permanently insured group will con- 
stitute an increasing proportion of the 
entire fully insured population. For 
those workers whose elapsed period 
will exceed 20 years, the requiremen 
for permanently insured status 
easier to fulfill than the requirement 
of 1 quarter of coverage for every tw 
elapsed quarters. Consequently, al 
persons who are over age 41 at any 
time after 1970 and who are fully in- 
sured will also be permanently in- 
sured. 





Worker Mobility During 
Working-Life Cycle 


The proposal sometimes made tha 
the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system be replaced by sepa- 
rate State systems invites speculation 
on the effect such a change woul 
have on the benefit rights of the aver- 
age worker on retirement. With about 
2 million members of the labor fore 
changing their State of residence in 
an average year, the ability of man} 
workers to acquire and retain insure¢ 
status in any one State system woul¢ 
be seriously handicapped. Interstat 
migration was, of course, a principa 
consideration in the adoption by Con- 
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cress in 1935 of a national old-age in- 
/ .yrance system instead of a Federal- 


| } 4 
state system like that established for 


/ wnemployment insurance. While for 


the 1-2 years used to establish eligi- 
pility for out-of-work benefits nearly 
1] workers can be expected to remain 
in their State of residence, the same 
eannot be said for the period covered 
by a working lifetime 
“The mobility of population across 
State lines would make the use of the 
actuarial procedures necessary in any 
workable plan impossible on any but a 
country-wide basis,’’ stated a staff re- 
port to the 1934 Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, whose work laid the 
basis for congressional action in the 
“With varying 
standards of benefits and the proba- 
bility that many States would fail to 
act, large numbers of workers moving 
from one State to another in the 
course of adult life would reach old age 
without adequate protection.”’! 
How many workers, upon retire- 
ment, have been employed in more 
than one State? The wage records 


field of social security. 


Table 1.—Percent of workers in cov- 
eredemployment with taxable wages 
during the year in more than one 
State, 1938-50 


Ye Percen 
$90 a) 
9 58 
1948 Yo 
1947 10.2 
4% | Oe g 
7} 9.1 
1944 9.9 
43 10.6 
1942 11.2 
41 9.1 
40 6.7 
139 6.4 
1938 5 
Source B 1 0 \ ~ s Insu 
nee, Quarterly Summa Wage, Empl ent and 
Benefit Data, August 1953, table 4 
maintained under the old-age and 


survivors insurance program provide 
one source of information on this 
question. The continuous work-history 
sample of covered workers yields an- 
nual estimates of the proportion of 
all workers who had taxable wages 
during a calendar year in more than 
one State. The ratios varied between 





1 Social Security in America (Social Se- 
curity Board Publication No. 20), 1937, 
pp. 200-201. 
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co 
ous work-history rnple of the Bure 


Table 2.—Percent of workers in cov- 
ered employment last employed 
outside State of issuance of account 
number, by years elapsed since first 
employment, 1938-42 ! 


lime lapse since first employment Percent 


year or les 10 
ears 13 


l 
3 years 14 
j 


ye il 16 
18 


f workers with 


ered earnings at any time during 1938-42, continu- 
iw of Old-Age 


snd Survivor [nsurance 


6 percent and 12 percent over the 13- 
year period 1938-50, the peaks coin- 
ciding with the intensive mobilization 
of manpower resources during the 
war years and the expansion of 
civilian production in the immediate 
postwar years of 1946 and 1947 (table 
1). These proportions for multistate 
workers are considerably higher than 
the 3 percent reported for interstate 
migrants among labor-force members 
interviewed in the Bureau of the 
Census monthly survey of the popula- 
tion, 1948-52.- 

The difference is due in part to 
lower migration rates among the self- 
employed, included in the Bureau of 
the Census survey but not in the old- 
age and survivors insurance tabula- 
tions, and in part to differences in the 
basis of classification used by the two 
Bureaus. Persons who live in a labor- 
market area (for example, Philadel- 
phia-Camden) that is partly in one 
State and partly in another may work 
in both at different times during the 
year while retaining residence in one. 
Such persons would be counted as 
nonmigrants by the Bureau of the 
Census but would appear as two-State 
earners in old-age and survivors in- 
surance records. Furthermore, work- 
ers making one or more interstate 
moves during the year but returning 
to the State of original residence by 
the end of the year would be classified 
as nonmigrants by the Bureau of the 
Census and as multistate workers by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

Old-age 

? Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, 
Series P-20, Nos. 36, 39, and 47; and 
Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
Series P—50, Nos. 10 and 20. 


and survivors insurance 








data on the relative number of inter- 
state workers are available for the 
5 years 1938-42. As might be expected, 
the data show a progressive increase 
in mobility with each elapsed year of 


employment (table 2). The items 
cross-tabulated in this sample of old- 
age and survivors insurance wage rec- 
ords were State of issuance of account 
number and State of last employment. 


Table 3.—Percent of workers in cov- 
ered employment employed outside 
State of issuance of account num- 
ber, by year of issuance of account 
number, 1951 ! 


Year of issuance of account number Percent 
1951 7 
1950 10 
1949 13 
1948 16 
1947 18 
1946 21 
1945 22 
1944 24 
1943 25 
1942 26 
1941 27 
1940 28 
Ee eon ee ee 28 


Estimated from 1951 tabulations, continuous 
work-history sample of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 


The data, which relate to workers with 
covered earnings at any time between 
1938 and 1942, indicate that, among 
wage earners with 1 year or less than 
1 year of employment, 10 percent last 
worked in a State other than the 
State in which the account number 


Table 4.—Percent of native-born pop- 
ulation residing in State other than 
State of birth, 1850-1950 


Year Percent 

1950 25.2 
1940 22. 4 
RNs. sack cakhau deemaidicdesainnadahded 23. 4 
Se a ee es CEE EI 22. 1 
1910 21.6 
SEPT SES EAE: 20.6 
re ere ee 20.8 
es Reet eA eee 22.1 
1870 e 23.2 
SE Pe ae Pe ey so 24.7 
BA: <i 6 0a daGrmuidalieatAndiemmemnticmmiaien 24.0 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, vol. iv, Special Reports, part 4, 


chapter A, State of Birth, table 1. 


was issued. This proportion rose to 
18 percent, or almost 1 in 5, among 
earners with 5 years between their 
first and last years of employment. 
The period covered by the data took 
in both the low employment levels of 
the depression and the rapid expan- 
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sion of employment of the defense 
and early war years. 

Evidence of the extent of interstate 
migration over a somewhat longer 
period comes from a special tabula- 
tion made as part of the 1951 continu- 
ous work-history sample and covering 
the years 1939-51. The data suggest, 
again, that about 18 percent of all 
earners who have had 5 years of cov- 
ered employment have worked in at 
least two States. The proportion with 
earnings in two or more States rises to 
approximately 25 percent for workers 
with 9 years of covered employment 
and to 28 percent for workers with 
12 years (table 3) .3 

Data covering a working lifetime 
are not available, but a minimum esti- 
mate of the numbers affected by 
changes in the State of employment is 
afforded by decennial Census data 
comparing State of residence with 
State of birth. (n 1950 about 1 in 
every 4 native-born persons was living 
in a State other than that in which he 
was born (table 4). This ratio has 
shown a remarkable consistency over 
the past 100 years, reflecting both the 
continuing expansion of population 
into the Western States, which has 
always been a feature of our life as a 
Nation, and the exchange of popula- 
tion among the older, more settled 
States in response to shifting eco- 
nomic opportunities. The gradual in- 
crease between 1900 and 1950 in the 
proportion of interstate migrants 
(table 4) does not necessarily indicate 
an accelerated rate of migration, since 
over this 50-year period the median 
age of the population rose from 23 to 
30 years, and the likelihood of resi- 
dence in a State other than the one in 
which birth occurred increases with 
age. For the same reason, the rela- 
tive number of interstate migrants in 
the population declined between 1850 
and 1900 more than the figures in 
table 4 by themselves show. 

The 1-in-4 ratio is, of course, an 
average for persons of all ages. More 
to the point, for present purposes, 


* These proportions are higher than 
those reported by the Bureau of the 


Census (Current Population Reports, 
Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 14). One in every 10 persons in the 


labor force in the April 1947 census survey 
was living in a State other than the State 
of residence in April 1940. 
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Table 5.—Percent of native-born pop- 
ulation residing in State of birth or 
other State, by age, 1950 


Born in Born 


Ace otal State of else- 
residence | where 2 

Potal 100.0 74.4 20. ¢ 

I ler 100.0 11.3 & 
5-9 100. 0 SH. 4 13.6 
10-19 100.0 S43 15.7 
20-29 lov. 0 71.9 28. 1 

30-39 100.0 t § y2 

1-49 100.0 65. 5 34 
50-59 100. 0 iH4.7 35.3 
60-69 100.0 3.9 36.1 
70 and over 100. 0 62.1 37.9 

! Excludes 1.4 million persons of native birth with 
State of birth not reported. 

3 Excludes persons born in U. 8. Territories and 
possessions, and persons born abroad of American 
parents. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, vol iv, Special Reports, part 4, 
chapter A, State of Birth, table 10. 


would be a ratio for persons in their 
later years. This information is avail- 
able for the first time from the 1950 
Census. The data indicate that about 
38 percent of the native-born popula- 
tion aged 70 and over was living in 
that year in a State other than the 
State of birth (table 5). Some of these 
migrants, to be sure, left their native 
State as children, before entry into 
the labor force. When allowance is 
made for such migration, by excluding 
the estimated proportion who had mi- 
grated before they had reached 
age 18, the relative number of per- 
sons who had changed State of resi- 
dence while in the working years of 
life drops to about 15-20 percent. 

This estimate is probably too low, 
since it does not take into account per- 
sons who moved to another State but 
eventually returned to their home 
State and still other persons who may 
work in two States at different times 
of the year but retain residence in one 
State. The State-of-birth and the 
State-of-residence data, furthermore, 
relate to the total population, whose 
interstate migration rates, it is known 
from other sources, tend to be some- 
what lower than those for persons in 
the labor force. Taken in conjunction 
with the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance data these Census data suggest 
that perhaps as many as 1 in every 
3 earners has worked in more than one 
State by the time he retires. 

The spectacular increases in aged 
population in such “retirement” 
States as Arizona, California, and 
Florida may lead some persons to be- 


lieve that a substantial number of the 
aged living outside their native State / . 
migrated in their later years and that 

it is therefore inaccurate to say that / 
up to one-third of all retired persons 
have been employed in two or more 
States in the course of their workino 
life. The age data on migrants in the 
Bureau of the Census annual series | * 
would not support this conclusion 
Most persons who change State of 
residence are in their twenties ang 
thirties. The interstate migration rate 
declines thereafter and is lowest in the 
group aged 65 and over.? 





‘Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Population Characteris. 
tics, Series P-20, Nos. 4, 14, 22, 28, 36,39 M 
and 47. 
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can Economic Security, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 10, Oct.—Dec. 1953, pp. 12- 
22. 25 cents. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. ECONOMIC RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT. Improving Social Se- 
curity: An Analysis of the Present 
Federal Security Program for the 
Aged ...and the Proposal of the 
Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States. Washington: The 
Chamber, 1953. 128 pp. $2. 

CLow, Hous E. “Individualizing 
the Care of the Aging.” American 


Journal of Psychiatry, Baltimore, 
Vol. 110, Dec. 1953, pp. 460-464. 
$1.25. 


DAVIDSON, WAYNE R. “Earning Op- 
portunities for Mature Workers: 
Report of Michigan Conference.” 
Geriatrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 8, Oct. 
1953, pp. 565-568. 85 cents. 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., and ALBRECHT, 


RutTH. Older People. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 
415 pp. $5. 


The special problems of older per- 
sons, and their health, economic se- 
curity, work opportunities, leisure, 
family relationships, and social con- 
tacts, with a technical study of older 
men and women in a typical, small, 
midwestern city. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Selected Papers on _ the 
Aging. Raleigh, N. C.: Health 
Publications Institute, Inc., 1952. 
54 pp. $1. 

Pensions and Profit Sharing. Wash- 


ington: Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc., 1953. 272 pp. $5.50 
Includes Features of Present-Day 
Pension Plans, by George B. Buck, Jr.: 
Financing a Pension Plan, by John B. 
St. John; Pension Costs and Cost Ex- 
perience, by William W. Fellers; Ad- 
ministration of Pension Plans, by 
A.D. Marshall; and Human Relations 
of Pension Planning, by Austin M. 
Fisher. 
TUCKMAN, JACOB, and LorGE, IRVING. 
“When Does Old Age Begin and a 
Worker Become Old?” Journal of 


Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 8, 
Autumn 1953, pp. 484-488. 2.50. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 


Pension 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining. 


OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Washington: 
23 pp. 


(Bulletin No. 1147.) 

U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 

20 cents. 

Considers vested rights, compulsory 
retirement, and types and amounts of 
benefits. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


HEALTH AND WELFARE FEDERATION OF 
ALLEGHENY CounTy. The Past Is 
Prelude: The Story of Two Years 
Work by the Citizens of Pittsburgh 
and Aliegheny County, Toward 
Better Community Services. Pitts- 
burgh: The Federation, Sept. 1953. 
40 pp. 

HILL, JOHN G., and OrmsBy, RALPH. 
Cost Analysis Method for Casework 
Agencies. Philadelphia: Family 
Service of Philadelphia, 1953. 96 
pp. $2. 

A study describing the activities of 
the agency and their costs. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. The Social Welfare Forum, 
1953: Official Proceedings, 80th 
Annual Meeting Cleveland, 


Ohio, May 31-June 5, 1953. New 

York: Published for the National 

Conference of Social Work by Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1953. 365 

pp. $65. 

Includes Social Work Issues in the 
Political Arena, by Charles I. Schott- 
land; Meeting the Nation’s Health 
Needs Is Everybody’s Concern: I. by 
Elizabeth S. Magee, and II. by Dean 
A. Clark: The Role of Social Welfare 
in Our Expanding Economy: I. by 
John Nuveen, and II. by Seymour E. 
Harris; Social Components of Case- 
work Practice, by Helen H. Perlman; 
Psychiatry and Social Work in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Psychi- 
atric Patients, by Thais Morris and 
Ian Stevenson; The Contribution of 
Research to Understanding Basic 
Problems of Income Maintenance: I. 
The Changing Role of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, by Neota Larson, 
and II. The Changing Role of Old- 
Age Assistance, by Anne E. Geddes; 
and The Application of Social Work 
Principles to International Relations, 
by Gisela Konopka. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BAKER, Harry J. “Educational Dis- 
ability and Juvenile Delinquency.”’ 
Federal Probation, Washington, 
Vol. 17, Sept. 1953, pp. 30-32 
“A report on children in need of 

remedial education and its relation- 

(Continued on page 21) 





Current Operating Statistics " 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 


[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 7, 1954] 













































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs te soe 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits ‘Tem porar 
Year disability benefits ! disability Rai 
and Total woK ie a benefits * road 
month l Monthly Lump-sum? | Vet Unen 
| cr ‘ 
Social tail- | Civil | Vet- sire Se 
Se- road Service erans Social |Railroad! Civil , Social 0) ieee 
curity Retire- | Com- | Admin- Se- Retire- | Service | Veterans Se- State anes 
Act ment | mission *jistration’) curity | ment |Commis-|A4™in-| eyrity | Other?) jaws w Act 
Act | acté | Act* | sion? istration”) Act 
i ' 
Number of beneficiarie 

1952 

November 3. 393. 2 357.3 182.8 | 2,453.2 1, 549. 2 151.8 42.8 1,060.1 32. 4 10.3 29.7 ) 3 
December 3, 455. 8 358. 0 181.9 | 2,460.5 1,569.8 152.9 43.6 | 1,063.4 40.9 10.1 31.7 ) 672 4 

1953 

January : 3, 518. 1 359. 7 183.7 | 2,466.2 | 1,590.3 153. 0 45.7 071.4 11.4 1.6 31.4 9 r 
February 3, 597.8 361.3 184.6 | 2,470.2 | 1,606.4 153.8 46.6 1,074.7 37.0 3 3 ( 
March 3, 680. 7 302. ( 185. 7 2, 476. 1 1,624.4 154.8 17 1,077.6 44.3 3 36. 7 ) g ry 
April 3 1.0 365. 4 186. 5 2, 486.5 47.1 155. ‘8.4 | 1,083.2 47.7 4.7 35.0 3 840.4 7 4 
May... 822.7 368. 1 187. 5 2, 496. 5 1, 664. 0 ] 3 49.4 1, O86. 4 17 2.9 33. f 27.3 7 9° 
fune 887.3 370. 5 189.0 | 2,505.8 | 1,686.3 7.1 1, 089 4 34.9 29.8 7 29 
Jul 7 190.4 | 2 0 | 1,699.8 8.1 ! f ' . 9 
Auzus - 2.1 74 192.4 | 2 I 5 8.4 8 ) 14 ; 
September 1.040. 6 37 194.3 | 2, 53 1,728. 1 ) 9 | 1,092 1.4 y f 
October { ).2 76. 8 195.9 38.5 1, 747.0 8 1, OS9 $4 l ) 

November! ..- 4,143. 5 378.5 197.5 | 2, 544.4 1, 762. 6 160. 7 54. 2 1, OSY. 1 39 3 35.0 34.4 2 

i Amount of benefits '4 Z 
1910 $1, 188, 702 $7, 784 $1, 448 $12. 267 e518 $15, OF 
1941 .| 1,085, 488 25, 45 1, 559 13, 943 4,32 14 
1942 1, 130, 721 41, 702 1, 603 14, 342 314,08 6,2 
1943 921, 465 57,763 1. 704 17. 255 $2 8 

O44 1, 118, 798 76, 942 1, 7¢ 19, 238 5,0 $4.2 
1945 2, of i 104, 231 1,772 23. 431 4 669 Pr 23 
1946 5, 149, 761 130, 139 1. 817 30, 61f 4. 76 x g 
1947 4, 700, 827 153, 109 19, 283 33.1 % ”™ 1 68 - 9 
1948 4,610,041 176, 736 6, O11 $918 32, 140 35 843 28 — 
1949 694, O80 201, 369 39, 257 4,317 31. 771 59, 066 } 737 { 1 

) 375, 811 299,672 | 43, 884 8, 409 33.578 | 89, 259 8.099 3 3 9’ 8 
1951 708, 384 523, 485 49, 527 1,014 3.356 | 147,862 | 26,297 | 8 4) 20.9 
1952... 6, 548, 745 1 615, 605 74, ORS 19, ORE 37, 251 165, 34 34 689 S ) 41.7 

1952 
November} 523,997 147,316 | 28,954] 21,068 | 149,984 | 53,918 6, 217 1,988 3. 023 2 962 939 $7 9 § 
December 560, O74 150,481 28, 961 21, 264 151,156 54, 698 6, 277 2, 048 6, 2, 806 3, 662 { y. 4,1 
1953 
January 589. 807 153.791 | 29,058 21. 350 50.65 55, 502 6, 284 2 O81 49. 738 6. 876 3 173 3.477 4 " 74 RQ 
rebruary 89, 555 158,240 29,176 1, 525 56, 196 6, 332 2,113 53, 60 6, 250 2 991 3, 217 2 474 R68 5 48 
March 604,143 162,638 29, 271 21,817 6, 948 6, 389 148 10, 841 7,444 3, 732 4,07 3, 804 : 5,8 

April 599,716 | 166,406 29, 551 21, 798 7, 868 6, 433 2, 2 51,719 7,998 1, 484 3.9 N 8 . 4 
May.... 590,688 | 170,028 29, 753 22, 006 58, 606 6, 488 2, 229 867 8, 028 004 Kg 9 87 ° { 968) 
June ¥ 593. 838 73,457 29,959 22, 218 », 442 », 552 2? } ). Ae 8 O18 11 3 Gg g - 2 $4 
July 597, 795 76, 244 } s 22, 415 Ho, 11e¢ f ¢ ; 2 7,89 4 { 7 ] : 
Aug 13, 521 | 179, 2 3), 200 2. 747 60, 69 f 7 19 { 9 10 
Septer US 2 31, 788 ‘0 5 23, ORS 61 4 f 2 ). 179 6.1 3 g 9 9 9 ry 
Octobe 60F 17 84,372 30, 467 23, 21 2, X01 6,7 2.4 19 7 s ) 

November 624,426 | 187,174 30, 637 23, 406 62, 883 6, 759 2, 413 2,49 6, 753 794 5 j . 4,9 ( 

1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries les 
husband’s henefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 1) Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day r tr - 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability: beginning '? Beginning September 1944, under service ’s | I 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act readjustment allowances to unemploy oved , 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory War ll. Beginning November 1952 s’ Rea U 
payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through ance Act, unemployment compensati eterans ™ 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under service since June 1950: data for October 1952 t payable ; 
joint and survivor elections estimated—$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents n 

? Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans claims pai 
undergoing training 3 Partly estimated 

« Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child's benefits; partly estimated. Payments: amounts certified, under the So Securit . 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly t ‘ re se un 
Febr 1947, ‘ r benefits—widow's, widower’s (first paid December benefits in current-payr t statu ind under the RK ymenti - 
1951), widow’s current, parent und ¢ i's benefits irance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Adr rat : except t S 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. readjustment allowance program; checks issued, u r vmeé m: 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum: payments were made insurance and temporary disability laws, t! r \ ae 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and ind the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act r : ne 
veterans’ programs. bursements through June 1949 and authoriza I } 19. A a 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946: in justed on annual ba except for civil-service data and 1 rt > 
New Jersey, January 1{49: in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adju ‘ 
and under the railroad procram. July 1947 Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. ar 
fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for m 


calendar-year totals. 
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Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1951-53 


[In thousands] 


Table 2. 
i 














he it i rs irance 
Federal Federal Taxes on Sta Federal Railroad 
sravire civil aes carriers nt * aes aan er unemployment 
t , eerie hatinaisnne a ind their Seiten rn ina yuma insurance 
m3 ee a employees ieee ti cates oil sia ce contributions § 
Rail 2 $3, 594, 248 $722, 850 $734, 990 $1, 431, 997 $258, 945 $25, 734 
road 9-53 4. 6, 602 74 16 626, 050 1, 367, 806 275, 825 25, 066 
- | Unem i 
s’ | plo rE 1, 384, 373 174, 074 359, 273 770, 63¢ 34, 468 6, 730 
a men rig 1, ¢ 729 498, 850 262, 349 705, 29 40, 513 6, 550 
7) Ins ber 3 1, 574, 444 213, 879 265, 229 679, 914 38, 162 7,181 
Se 
Act! 
u ber 38, 33: 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 
r 272, 81 37, 834 52, 909 8. 57 1, 389 6, 033 
a 306 
41.6 Ssquar 118, 136 43, 098 14, 173 77, 047 15, 680 70 
r 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 92 181, 750 534 
; ‘s r $28, O78 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 
4 0 ril 233, 630 34, 782 12, 599 ), 2 1,713 39 
S ~ ay 524, 532 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 
> : ne $21,048 36, 296 53, 297 6, 553 1,178 5, 189 
2 _! 13, 774 37, 474 14, 608 f 3, 946 103 
4 pe 29, 884 70, 290 93, 283 222,9 12, 979 2, 063 
i at 258. 748 36, 611 52, 960 7,208 2, 380 4, 231 
ee r 173. 686 33, 072 14, 392 102, 289 2, O88 17 
oR \ ber 398, 35 36, 431 89, 986 187, 421 16, 769 768 
1 employer 1 employments cov and ir st collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em 
iin ng Dece r 1952, adjusted for ploye xclu contributio! I ir in Stat kness insurance 
) tax ref eposi e in the trust fun fund Data re} i by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 21, 1953. 
n t Janu 1951, on an 4 Represents taxes paid by employe inder the Federal Unemployment Tax 
$15, 06 ed! Act. 
14, 537 i ‘ utions to the civil-service re § Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance 
6, 2hi ' y utions are einl f 6 Includes contributions from the Federal Government 
ot f } } Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, un'ess otherwise noted. 
88 I ing unts of c butions plus pe f 
2,354 | 
5} 39.917 
29, 4 
28, 5 
103, * 
596 
41, PROGRAM OPERATIONS Increases or decreases in expendi- were layoffs resulting from production 
(ntti tr anus % tures for medical care accounted for cutbacks. 
9 U cf uu“ =! ‘J cf v iGVé o/} . 
4,131) j a most of the sizable changes reported Initial claims rose by more than 
e included in the assistance budget by the States in their average pay- a third from the October total to 1.2 
was rediueed : rec] averace : +7 - 
5, as reduced. As a result, average ments for aid to dependent children, million. Weeks of unemployment 
48 nayments - each of the speci: Des ai >]; j . : i j 
sce, PpaymMe nts for each of the special types aid to the blind, and aid to the per- claimed, which represent continuing 
, if h]j scjc e Irn F , ter AN 
4,28 of public assistance dropped about manently and totally disabled. unemployment, rose by more than a 


ao; $4in November. Since Alabama makes 


ss, 00 payments of less than $10, the 
> reduced standards resulted in the 
4,9: closing of a substantial number of 
cases with revised budget deficits of 
ae less than that amount. The operation 
nt Ac, Of the relatives’ responsibility law ac- 
pete counted for part of the 2.8-percent 
— drop in the number of aged persons 
} weekly cn the rolls. 
— Ohio raised the maximum payment 


esert under the program of aid to the blind 
‘cpt te at the same time that it raised the 
i maximum for old-age assistance. A 
needy, blind person may now receive 
ier the $65 (the maximum was formerly $60), 
and in November the average pay- 
ment went up $1.25. 


-urity Bulletin, February 1954 


Changes in the average payments 
for general assistance varied from a 
decline of $4.54 in South Dakota to an 
increase of $4.09 in New Jersey, with 
almost the same number of States 
reporting increases and decreases. 


CLAIMS FILED IN NOVEMBER for benefits 
under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs showed the effect 
of the seasonal unemployment usual 
in that month, as well as curtailed 
production in a number of durable 
goods industries. The automotive in- 
dustry, for example, reported more 
layoffs than in other recent years as 
a result of model changes and in- 
ventory-taking, and, in addition, there 


fourth to 4.5 million. Most of the 
States shared in the increases; all but 
three experienced an increase in ini- 
tial claims, and all but two reported 


a rise in weeks of unemployment 
claimed. 
More than 808,000 unemployed 


workers received benefits during an 
average week in November; the aver- 
age for October was 656,000 and for 
November 1952 it was 536,000. The 
sharp rise in the number of bene- 
ficiaries was reflected in the total 
benefits paid, which increased $12.9 
million to nearly $79.0 million. The 
average check for total unemployment 
was also higher in November than in 
October, rising from $24.04 to $24.31. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 
{In thousands] 

































Receipts Expenditures Asset 
Period Net Adminis- Net total of Cash with Credit of Potal asse 
contribution Interest Benefit “t af 2 1. 8. Govern- disbursing fund a int at end 
income and received payments a ment securities officer at at end f 
» +2 expenses “wa pia . 
transfers ? acquired ¢ end of period period eriod 
Cumulative, January 1937-November 
1953 . _ $27, 532, 937 $2, 550, 560 $10, 774, 391 $668, 592 $18, 104, 629 $325, 687 * SIS, ¢ 
Fiscal year 
1951-52 3, 597, 982 333, 514 1, 982, 377 81, 649 1, 950 2 214, 883 f 
1952-53 . 4, 096, 602 386, 640 2, 627, 492 89, 429 1. 544, 542 286, 878 g 
5 months ended 
November 1951 1, 388, 107 25, 688 806, 720 36, 145 565, 059 209, 231 
N vember 1952 1, 605, 729 25, 688 960, 501 36, 625 382, 159 262, 682 
November 1953 1, 574, 444 25, 735 1, 290, 877 35, 145 287, 036 320, O87 m 18, 
1952 
November. ian wide | 213, 268 6, 638 137. 000 7, 234 
December ..........- . § 272,815 163, 479 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 2 7 
1953 
January ..... oe |S Se 223, 164 6, 893 282, 618 & 
February 491, 734 |. ae 229, 508 7, 024 281, 993 7, 58 
March $28, 978 10, 871 246, 069 7, 186 286, 227 7 
April... A ‘ 233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 6,813 308, 440 7,77 
May , OPA OOF boc ccnas , 249, 938 6, 965 RS, 209 & 8. (37 
June.. ; 421, 048 171, 784 255, #45 8, 692 86, 878 8. 3 
July 213, 774 |... Seuedaall 254, 509 6, 787 2 )22 8, 318 
August ; 520, S66 |....... 254, 71 7, 367 308, 29 &, 58 
September ; 5 258, 748 10,917 256, 811 6, 692 29.341 8 49 
October 173. 686 14, 818 260, 989 6, 838 328, 778 8 
November 398, 352 |... mee 263, 853 7, 462 $25, 687 18, 64 
! Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includ " ints 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the priated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the § 
old-age and survivors trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as if railroad Security Act Amendments of 1946. 
employment had always heen covered under old-age and survivors insurance: no 3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Becir mber 19 
transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes taxes on self-employed persons adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplie 
for 1951 and adjustments of withheld employment taxes. and services. 
2 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest 
Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropristed bonds at time of purchase. 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950 3 ludes deduction to adjust for estimated amount of taxe t to refu 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who w 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general plover during the calendar year—$33 million in December 1 1951 taxes a 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the $40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxe 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 
[In thousands] 
Net total Un- State accounts Railroad unemployment lrance account ‘ 
Total of U.S. a ao 
Period assets Govern- balance Balance at Balance a 
at end of ment atend of | nenosits Interest With- end of iad Intere Benefit end o 
period securities period eposits credited drawals*? period eposits credited | payments | period?! 
acquired ! , 
Cumulative, January 
1936-November 1953 $9, 566,878 | $9. 547,024 $19, 854 ($18,501, 766 | $1,694,666 ($11,301, 60 $8, 894, 832 $936, 326 $172 $ $672 
Fiscal year 
1951-52 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 7, 441 1, 000, 278 7,919, 74 15, 44 i 
1952-53 4, 257, 893 989, 951 20,859 | 1,371, 105 184, 242 112, 551 s 2, 537 l M4u ‘s / 
» months ended 
November 1951 s 369 $27, O84 7, 18S 766, 399 8, 098 335, 669 7, t02, 42 4,039 843 
November 1952 9, 004, 765 342, O28 15, 656 695, 692 7, 909 310, 993 8, 282, 350 3, 932 70M i 722, 4 
November i953_. ), 566, 878 309, 9S1 19, 854 683, 346 9, 894 360, 945 8, 894, 832 4, 258 Us 3 4 672 
1952 
November pen 9, 004, 765 211, 000 15, 656 962, 768 |....- 42,825 | 8, 282,350 142 6, 554 722, 4 
ae 9, 039, 207 33, 980 16, 118 17, 587 2, 106 68, 955 8, 313, 088 3, 620 8, 29 8, 2 726, 12 
1953 
January. .......- aa 8, 967, 626 —85, 000 29, 537 27, 981 67 89, 120 8, 252, 016 42 7 ) 715, ¢ 
February SES 9, 086, 440 121, 000 27,351 Oo aa 85, 640 8, 321 8,79 7, 13 
March cp demdliil 8. 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 17, 852 4123 100, 540 | 8, 3, 502 43 ) 700, 8 
April. deimmal 8, 973. 331 —13, 000 12, 271 56, 823 9, 543 $4, 215 “¢e 93 i5e . 604 
CE een eh 9, 239, 141 253, 000 16, O81 331, 591 359 69, 891 8. 488 36 72 688, 8% 
June See 9, 257, 893 22. 982 20, 850 10, 649 83, 834 73, 197 8, 3,114 8, 397 5, 04 695.3 
July 9, 247, 751 3, 000 60, 428 23 69, 930 8 61 2 1,9 694, 
August. ‘ 9, 500, 297 245, 000 5 319, 975 62, 430 ty 1, 238 689, f 
September. 9, 442, 015 -54, 019 16, 992 10, 317 317 64,719 | 8,756,519 2 539 | 32 é 825, 40 
October 9, 418, 221 17, 000 10, 197 39, 148 9, 554 66,089 | 8, 739, 132 10 916 ‘ 679. 08 
November 9, 566, 878 139, 000 19, 854 253, 477 97,777 8, 894, 832 410 |. 7,4 672 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of Interest on bonds ‘Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment {Insurance 
at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities adininistration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expeuses on account | 


redeemed. 
1 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Ruilros 


account amounting to $107,161.01 ; : Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Table 5. 


Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Wife's or . . 

Total Old-age Red shale A Child’s 
Item a a 
Number Amount Number Amount | Number Amount Number, Amount 





Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 


month: 
1952 
November... .... 4,942,409) $201, 234.4/ 2,594,371) $127, 438.9 725, 389 318, 803.4 927, 268 $27. 738.9 
December penser 5, 025, 549' 205,179.0) 2,643,932) 130,217.4) 737,859) 19,178.4) 938,751 28, 141.3 
1953 
January - -- 5, 108, 42 209, 293.8 2,691,729 133,086.5) 750,436) 19,581.4) 950,134, 28, 564.3 
February 204, 17¢ 214,435.9 2, 753.071 136, 928.1) 767,100; 20,147. 2! 959, 552) 28, 928.6 
March - - ax 5,305,159! 219,585.5 2,817,018) 140,725.0) 784,747) 20,712.3) 969,445) 29, 300. 1 
April... aie 5,401, OR1 294. 274.0 2.873.082) 143,972.6 800,520; 21, 204.3) 982,296 29, 760.6 
tl . conc cmmae 5, 486, 643) 228,634.4' 2,926,906) 147,138.7, 813, 278) 21,620.5) 992,330, 30, 134.0 
June - iaoule 5, 573.594, 232.998.6. 2.977.476) 150,124.2) 826,599) 22, 050.3 1, 003, 281; 30, 540. 7 
July 637.603! 236.359.9 3,017,541) 152, 570.1) 836, 219) 22, 376. 7/1, O08, 141) 30, 696.0 
August 704, 558 a9, 2 3, 060, 592 155, 193.8; 846,832) 22,730. 5:1, 013, 051) 30, 886. 5 
September 5, 768, 684) 243,181.7) 3,097,983) 157,403.9 856, 864) 23, 050. 3/1, 022, 242) 31, 287.5 
October .-.. 837,214) 246,572.3) 3, 136,415 159. 639.8! 866,904! 23, 366. 0/1, 033,890, 31, 760. 4 
November - - 106 7| 2 57.2) 3,178,118 162, 086.4; 877,375) 23, 696. 1/1, 042, 516) 32, 114.3 
Monthly benefits" 

awarded in No | ae : 

vember 1953_._.. 100, 789 1,625. 7 53, 603 3, 004.6 17, 139 494.8 15, 676 508. 0 
| Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status 





at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, November 1952-November 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1953 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 17, 1953] 


Widow’s or 


> , 
widower’ s Parent's 


Mother’s 











Number Amount Number Amount’ Number Amount 
448, 053 $18, 218. 1 226,042) $8, 156. 2 21, 286 $878.9 
454, 563) 18,482.2) 228,984) 8, 272.7 21, 460 887.0 
461, 884) 18,785.7 232,627; 8, 382.3 21,612 893.7 
468, 130) 19,045.8 2% 8, 487.1 21, 727 899.1 
475, 504| 19,349.6 28 8, 593. 5 21, 832 904.9 
483, 422) 19, 679.8 A 8, 741.8 22, 044 914.9 
490. 149) 19,963.0 : 5| 8,852.3 22, 255 925.9 
498, 947! 20,332.4| 2 9 9,014.9 22, 462 936. 2 
506, 390; 20,643.6) 246,684) 9,128.8 22, 628 944.5 
513, 291 0,938.8) 247, 975 9, 217. 22, 817) 953. 4 
519, 376) 21,194.7) 249, 235} 9, 284.0 22, 984 961.3 
526, 613) 21,501.9) 250,233) 9,334. ¢ 23, 159 969.7 
533, 128! 21, 778.0 251,637) 9,403.9 23, 343 978.4 

| 
8, 675 362.0 5, 368 328 14.9 


241.4 


no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 
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ship to various phases of personality 

maladjustment and to deliquency.” 

Giaccone, E. “Social Policy and Ma- 
ternity and Child Welfare in Italy.” 
International Child Welfare Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1953, pp. 142— 
154. $2.50 a year. 

KaHN, ALFRED J. A Court for Chil- 
dren. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 359 pp. $4.50. 
A study of the New York City Chil- 

dren’s Court. 

KELMAN, Howarp R. ‘Parent Guid- 
ance in a Clinic for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children.” Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 34, Dec. 1953, pp. 
441-447. 50 cents. 

MELSON, ELwoop F. “Family Break- 
down and the Family Court.” Fed- 
eral Probation, Washington, Vol. 
17, Sept. 1953, pp. 3-7. 

A judge analyzes factors underlying 
family breakdown and shows how the 
family court can help to rehabilitate 
the disintegrating family. 

PEscorR, MICHAEL J. “Relation of 
Mental Illness to Delinquency and 
Crime.” Federal Probation, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 17, Sept. 1953, pp. 14-18. 

Soctan ScrENcE RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
Bibliographies on Personality and 
Social Development of the Child, by 
Christoph Heinicke, and Selected 
Ethnographic Sources on Child 


Bulletin, February 1954 


Training, by Beatrice B. Whiting. 

(Pamphlet No. 10.) New York: 

The Council, 1953. 130 pp. $1. 
STEPHENS, E. A. Lawless Youth. New 

York: Pageant Press, 1953. 315 pp. 

$3.50. 

A psychiatric study. 


Health and Medical Care 


COMMISSION ON CHRONIC ILLNESS. 
Welfare Council Activities in 
Chronic Illness Planning. Balti- 
more: The Commission, Apr. 1953. 
48 pp. Processed. 

FIELD, Minna. “Role of the Social 
Worker in a Modern Hospital.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 34, 
Nov. 1953, pp. 398-402. 50 cents. 

ForpE, Lois E. “Catastrophe Insur- 
ance for Major Medical Expenses.” 
Management Record, New York, 
Vol. 15, Oct. 1953, pp. 358-360. 
Analyzes the major medical ex- 

pense plans of 14 companies. 

FURSTENBERG, FRANK F.; TABACK, 
MATTHEW; GOLDBERG, HARRY; and 
Davis, J. WILFRID. “Prescribing, an 
Index to Quality of Medical Care: 
A Study of the Baltimore City 
Medical Care Program.” American 
Journal of Public Health and the 
Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 43, 
Oct. 1953, pp. 1299-1309. $1. 

A study of the prescribing practices 
for public welfare recipients. 

GOLDSTINE, Dora. “The Literature of 


Medical Social Work: Review and 
Evaluation.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 27, Sept. 1953, pp. 
316-328. $1.75. 

HAMOVITCH, MAvuRIcE B. “History of 
the Movement for Compulsory 
Health Insurance in the United 
States.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 27, Sept. 1953, pp. 
281-299. $1.75. 

LESSER, ARTHUR. “The School Health 
Program and the Handicapped 
Child.” American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health and the Nation’s Health, 
New York, Vol. 43, Aug. 1953, pp. 
1023-1029. $1. 

MACKINTOSH, J. M. Trends of Opin- 
ion about the Public Health, 1950- 
51. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 191 pp. $3.50. 

“New Act on National Sickness In- 
surance in Sweden.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 10, Oct. 15, 
1953, pp. 333-336. 25 cents. 

SwITzerR, Mary E. “Disability and 
Dollars: An Investment Prospec- 
tus.” Employment Security Review, 
Washington, Vol. 20, Oct. 1953, pp. 
16-18. 20 cents. 
Urges community 

providing vocational 

for the disabled. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 


cooperation in 
rehabilitation 
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Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims ang 
benefits, by State, November 1953 


[Corrected to Dee. 23, 1053 


Table 6. Employment security: 















Weeks of unemploy Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ' ment covered by A verage j 
continued claims All types of unemployment? Total unemployment weekly 
Nonfarm oe vt “se 
Region and State place- Ba 04. a 
ments Average : — 
Weeks , weekly Weeks Average 4 - 
Total Women Total Women com Benefits number of con wees ' ate 
pensated puld? bene pensated t | Programs 
ficiaries 
Total 12, ¥70 1, 240, 072 145,17 41,406, 179 1,04, 119 3,305, 011 $78, O78, O49 Hts sit ‘ 
Nov 
Kegion I Dec 
Connecticut ea 14, 745 M14 16,001 27, RO $ (yf 7H, 30 ’ ), OM 
Maine 1,420 10, 3606 1,776 10, 404 23,213 OM TM 14, 504 6,53 
Massachusetts 15, 037 a0 on WO 201 100 12. 220 167. 074 sha i 4 148, 30 { 
New Hampshire 1, 148 6, 106 4, 106 47, (Ne 4, 07 41, 168 610, 248 121 24,54 Rea Jan 
Rhode Island 1, 675 14, 120 7. 467 8. KS 41. 505 53. 105 1, 235, 034 12, 66 10, 309 13 Feb 
Vermont 74 2, 256 1, 142 5, 828 ; ) 1, 208 44, NOI 1,00 4,719 Mal 
Regtlon Il 
New Jersey 11,347 17, 869 32, 206 108, O17 113, 685 177, 652 1,8 l 42, 208 156, 7¢ A { 
New York 0. 407 218, OOS 104, 900 624. 050 "0% 100 06, 10 12. S48. 4¢ 120, Sol 144, 608 ¥ ly 
Puerto Rico 2 405 7 2? 106 14 Jul 
Virgin Islands 100 iT) 0 0 0 Aus 
Kegion IIL-IV ep 
Delowure O76 > 00 597 9, 542 3,209 6041 142, 204 1,653 6, 426 93 Oct 
District of Columbia O47 2, 024 720 13. 420 | 5 ROA 10. 523 103, 130 2, i 10), 368 ‘ No 
Maryland | 14, 44 4.639 19. 451 17, 11 4 14 1.123. 200 10,83 1! 9 
North Carolina 12, 706 4, O20 18, 283 | 173, 506 72, 147 O8. 506 1. 625. OS 4, 454 a} ) Qe 
Pennsylvania 17, 730 120, O41 39, 823 | 457,313 163.874 324.954 7, 846, 224 77, at a i 112 4 
Virgiila 6, 182 11, 228 4,613 | 10. 638 18. 8Y 4° OT Hoo. O41 7,778 10, 783 | 
Weat Virginia 1,453 12,340 1,132 | 63, 472 12, 540 46, 609 074, 169 11,119 12 
Region V | | 
Alabama 7,801 14,032 > 763 63.771 18. RRQ 13.003 THO, 398 10, 230 10.9 : If 
Florida 17, OIN & 46 3. 065 48, 337 | oo : 33 O14 | KT. 486 . ) $1. 38 | No 
Givorgla 10, O06 17,440 7, 400 70, 460 | 37. 784 5, 700 RHI, 371 1, SU 1 4 ’ lf Ve 
M ississipopl 6, 204 0,132 3, O57 | 17. ROU 13.473 “i 4% 101. 347 6. 202 2 743 ) 
South Carolina », 106 0. OSI 3.732 | Tell oy 407 300 Tut) RN 1 301 { , 
‘Tennessee . | Sl 16, 804 6, 207 113. 501 618 79. 372 1, 425, 7¢ 1s, SUS 1,453 5 \y 
Reglon VI | | 
Kentucky > 113 15,079 3, 890 | Q1, 255 | °7 6412 64.663 1,407,411 15, 306 Ho. if mK) 
Michigan 18, O51 84,023 | 16, 874 | 305, 640 | 106, 64 0,726 | 6,033,814 » 554 215.4 f Mo 
Olilo 21,703 3, 874 16, ORT 102, 581 | 81. 082 134, 1900 3, 493, 582 Lt ; i Al 
Region VII-VIII | Mi 
Iinols D | 7, 213 | 21, 38 249, 077 Loe 7 182,177 | 4,307, 892 i ! 178 i f J 
Indiana 8, 207 | 5, 50 10, 624 | 119, 577 4), 388 85.145 | 2,034, 670 73 70 4 : Ju 
Minnesota 7,70 12, 45 2.745 | 37, 605 1”, 788 24.024 | 4%! > “44 234, 338 ) 
Montana 2,044 | 2,619 | 400 | 4,731 1, 696 | 3,650 | 72, 463 871 3, 659 . 
North Dakota 1,729 | 1,601 | 127 | 2, 422 | aU) 1,801 | 4, 1 4) 1,61 8 
Bouth Dakota — 1, 402 OO1 | 142 1, 045 | f 1, 060 | 1. 330 2 it) { Ni 
Wisconsin 87 22, 904 6,378 | 02, 833 28, 832 68,230 | 1,9 int 16, 24 63, 034 
Region IX | | ae 
lowa 116 7, 140 1,619 | 25, 502 0, 004 18, 736 100, 434 4, 461 7. 048 K f ! 
Kansas 6.303 & 353 1374] 10, GER 15. 686 om HV? | 676, O48 6, 736 on & to 
M tssourl 0,00 30, O56 11, 776 109, 479 47, 303 81,509 1, $22, 061 10, 407 6s, 14 5 ’ 
Nebraska 1,758 $115 636 | 6, 261 52 5,044 113, 207 1, 201 1, 803 ( 
Reglon X n 
Arkonsus 7, 624 10, 513 2,602 | 38, 843 10, 807 %), 380 105, 743 1,8 1s s ex 
Loutsiaus 6, 602 0, 322 1, 762 ts ; ) ) » is 0), 142 6,033 ! ' 
Oklahoni 10, 433 O.214 1, 097 36, 400 11, 718 23, 811 | 0, 669 . ) fa 
lexus 13, O76 18, 637 , O36 85, 49 32, 302 4, 122 O61, 902 12, 886 1, 04 de 
Kegion X! 
Colorado 1,084 | 1, 156 6X0 | 11,319 2, 945 6, 160 153, 361 1, 467 659 f 3 - 
New Mexico ”» O70 2 406 10 10. 429 1. 808 0.004 O12 4R0 2 158 Q 406 { & 
Utah > S21 3,74 1, 023 9, 727 3, S80 6, 048 160, 408 1, 5S w4 s 
Wyoming 1, 075 855 1VS | 1,374 630 1. ONT t %) 259 ys 
Region X11 
Arizona 4, 26 3, 005 veo 15, 534 f, 450 10, 358 217, 363 2, 406 , R47 l t 3,7 
California 10, 420 114,411 38, O17 353, 21 159, 1We 282, 7St 6, 424, 260 6 0) 4 f § 
Hlawail 74 +, OO 1, 356 18, 306 8, 027 14, 461 78, 359 4, 443 11,634 
Nevada 2, 207 1,049 hg 6,615 2, 446 5, 158 146 l Ss 1, SOU 
Kegion XIII 
Aluska 714 3, 272 4i2 13, 361 3, 443 7, 215 | 247, 848 1,718 6, Ut 
Idaho 1, 031 144 iw) 12, 853 3, 003 6, 009 158, ONO 1,64 6. 69 ; 
Oregon 3,476 25, 204 1, 828 87, SS7 25, 823 64, 709 1, 437, 638 l 407 ( $34 2 
Washington 4,722 $2, 275 6, 210 131, 276 36, 805 98, 420 », 397, 956 23, 433 05, 317 1. 54 34 
' Total excludes transitional! claims 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawall. r 
? Total, part-total, and partial § Duta not available . 
Security, and affiliate 


§ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment § 


bined-wage plan State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public 


assistance in the United States, by month, November 195 


> 


- 


November 1953 ! 














e, include endor payments for 1 cal nd cases receivil hy ec! 
j | | | | | | 
| Ald to dependent children | | | | Aidt Aid to 
Aid to the} | | | depend-| } the 
; — | perma- | . }Old-age| ent | Afd | perma-|General 
Yearand =| Total? | M - oa Recipients Ron Pd nently and Cones , | Total | assist-| chil- | to the | nently | assist- 
mouth | Re ieaas Fam — sme Summ totally | 258#stance ° | ance dren blind | and ance ¢ 
| ilies | disabled | (fam- | | totally | 
Totel? | Children | | ilies) disabled 
i ' 
. | 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | | | 
November 647,163 | 566,483 | 1,077,795 | 1, 483, 378 98, 701 161, 855 267, 000 0.1 0.2 +0.1 +16) —13 
Decem ber 645,864 569,942 | 1,902,336 | 1, 495, 321 98, 768 164, 193 280, 000 8) 6 +.1 +1.4 +4.9 
1953 } 
January | 639, 39 72,355 | 2.001, 459 | 1,503, 973 98, 766 166, 529 290.000 | -.2 | +.4 - | +i.¢ +3.6 
February 630, 060 74, 383 | 2,009,843 | 1, 510,021 98, 770 168, 306 287,000 |... 4 | +.2 (®) | +1.1 —1.2 
March », 622 75,351 | 2,018,688 | 1,517,616 98.728 | 170,388 283, 000 3 | +.3 (*) +1.2 —1.2 
April 2, 61¢ ) 73,145 | 2,015, 513 | 1, 516, 161 98.764 | 173, 082 275, 000 —.2 —.4 (°) +1.6 —2.8 
May 612, 868 70,023 | 2,005, 325 1, 508, 498 9S, 858 175, 672 261, 000 1 | =—_§ 1 1 41.5 | —5.0 
June 608, 898 | 564.308 | 1,983,498 | 1, 493. 670 99, 032 179, 395 255, 000 2}; —1.0 +.2 +2.1 | —2.4 
July 603, 173 54,691 | 1,952,060 | 1, 469, 388 99. 103 181, 620 248. 000 2 —1.7 +.1 +1.2 | —2.7 
August 19.716 | 550,405 | 1,940,984 | 1,461. 793 99, 236 184, 743 243. 000 —.1} —.8 +.1 +1.7] —2.0 
September 451 547, 588 1, 033, 948 1,457, 713 99. 417 187, 411 239, 000 —.] —.5 +. 2 +1.4 | —1.7 
October 15, 364 | 543.872 | 1, 023.697 | 1, 448, 888 99.633 | 190,327 | 240, 000 (*) | —.7 +.2| +1.6 | 3 
November 1, SS 542,126 | 1,018,082 | 1,445, 113 99, 656 192, 950 | 246, 000 2 —. 3 (*) io 1.4 | +2.5 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | | 
j 
November $212, 144. 000 |$133, 961, 540 $47, 231, 2908 $5, 397, 339 | $8,632,947 | $12. 876,000 +-0.3 0.4 0.2 0.8 +2.3 —1.6 
Decem ber 214, 986, COO 134, 683, 742 47, 777, 342 5, 423, 341 8,784,411 13, 950, 000 1.3 +. 5 1.2 5 +1.8 +8.3 
1953 
| | } 
January 215, 827, OM 135. 050, 78 48, 124. 808 5,416,449 | 8,902,704 14, 262, 000 4 3 | 7 1 +1.3 | +2.2 
February | 214, 567, O01 133. 851. 586 18, 166, G60 5, 416, 222 f 13, 893, 000 —.6 9 l (5 +1.0 —2.6 
March 214, 877 ! 800, 67 48, 401, 773 5, 433, 872 13, 961, 000 l $ 5 3} +1.2 +.5 
April 214, 190,000 | 133, 558 48, 336, 101 | 5, 446. 514 | 13, 297,000 | 3 2 1 +. 2 +17) 48 
May 213. 381,000 | 133, 491, 689 48, 212, 598 5, 499. 206 | 9,466,677 12, 442, 000 | 4 1 3 +1.0 +2.3; -—6.4 
June 212. 108, O01 3 27 47 391, 5&8 5, 499.070 | 9,636,900 12, 033, 000 | —.6 2 | (*) +1.8 | -—3 3 
July 09. 677, OO ] ( 45, 947, 5AT 5. 482,047 | 9,713,983 11,694,000 |} —1.2 -, 5 3.0 —.3 | +.8 | —2.8 
August 117. 691. 000 a8 7 45, 385, 681 75, 471,478 |7 9,790,782 | 11, 369,000 } -.9 6 -1.2 —.2| +81 —28 
September 07, 960, OOO +] } 7 45, 463. 501 7h, 485,775 |? 9,865,528 11, 378, 900 | 1 -.2 +.2 3 | +. 8 | +.1 
October 8, 742, O01 1 sf 7 45, 422, 778 5, 518, 383 |710,086,901 11, 608, 000 +.4 3 l +.6) +2.2 | +2.0 
November 109, 467, OOF +4 1 45, 239, 457 517, 186 |710,213,434 | 11,872,000 | +.3 3 | —.4 (8) +1.3 | +2.3 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin 
6 revision 


1Total exceeds sum of 1 a ise of 
medical care from general a tance func fr 
one State, from funds for the special type 


expenditures partly ¢ ed f 


‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 perent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


f inclusion of vendor payments for 
mm special medical funds, 
of public assistance; data for such 


¢ Excludes Nebraska; date 
52 States 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 7 

’ For Illinois includes pren 


ind, for 


fund plan began in August 


not available. Percentage change based on data for 
percent. 
vercent, 


1iums paid into pooled fund for medica] care but exe 


cludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
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Service. Health Manpower Source 
Book: Section 2—Nursing Person- 


nel, prepared by Helen G. Tibbitts 
and Eugene Levine. (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 263, Section 


2.) Washington: VU. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 88 pp. 40 cents. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpuCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. Health Manpower Source 
Book: Section 3—Medical Social 


Bulletin, February 1954 


U 


Workers, prepared by Leslie W. 
Knott, Maryland W. Pennell, Lu- 
cille M. Smith, and Ruth Wadman. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No. 263, Section 3.) Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 78 pp. 
40 cents. 

. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE Records and Reports of 
Local Health Departments: Criteria 
and Methods of Organization, 
Maintenance and Use, by Olive G. 


Johnson. (Public Health Mono- 
graph No. 15.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 89 pp. 45 
cents. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. Staffing of State and 
Local Health Departments, 1951, by 
Jack C. Haldeman, Bess A. Cheney, 
and Evelyn Flook (Public Health 
Monograph No. 13.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 54 pp. 
30 cents. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, \ 7 
November 1953 ! 


Aid to A 











id nerrn 
Stu Oo O80 dependent th a. oa poe gr , neral 
assistance | children ee sat ‘ . ance ! 
-_ — . —_ 

Total 3 $6, 541, 684 3 $1,015, 245 | 3 $173, 625 431,17 # $3,929 49 
Alabama ea 1, 454 844 |-- l ? 
Alaska —— “ 6 7.915 
California dees : eS Sete Re Oe ELECT TL Tae Fame ; — ‘ 55. 569 
Connecticut... 196, 632 55, 930 4, 560 . ") = 
Delaware an yf =e ¢ 
District of Columbia 127 84}. 242 
Hawaii... ; 9, 510 15, 557 | 428 7 P 
Illinois. ...... ; mae : 31,559. 310 3156, 416 3 44, 82 3 166, 752 343.9% | ¢ 
Indiana 283, 372 33, 597 13, 261 : 133. 089 , 
Iowa — ‘ art . 141, 95) 
Kansas... .. 157, 501 29, 546 2, 962 27, 37 29, 883 
Louisiana om : 53 | 2, 658 122 1, 204 RRQ 
Maine ; , 2 ey ae ° en 5 35.237} 
Massachusetts ; : . 756, 283 83. 160 355, 9 116,277 Io 
Michigan 109,615 |... 15 ? 61, 54 MI 
Minnesota 881, 024 58, 576 20, 347 ‘ 231.838 
Montana... : Se ; 146,732 
Nebraska 253. 802 8, 456 464 ‘ s oa Wisi 
Nevada 3. 730 |-- 5 48, 20( Ne 
New Hampshire 82, 164 15, 174 2,619 2, Fit (¢ Ne 
New Jersey . 8, 847 - 114,648 Ne 
New Mexico 25, 204 10. 594 842 5, af , 2, 115 Ne 
New York , . 1, 580, 064 408, 664 65, 729 $8, Sf Ne 
North Carolina , 10. 824 | 8, 581 198 141, 35 \ 
North Dakota 24, 262 4, 254 1, 213 2,4 6.35 No 
Ohio 177, 775 11,074 6,818 23, 818 } 
Oregon 134, 57 R 
Rhode Island 59, 165 21, 5a 1, 382 8 27.0 U 
South Carolina 11, 397 Vir 
South Dakota $3, 177 Wi 
Utah 1,08 1, 332 2 . 7 
Virgin Islands 62 2h 7 l 
Virginia 6, 214 ! 
Wisconsin $68, 671 79, 828 5 O89 88 377 Sta 

4) 
1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments ember 1953 but excludes vendor payments m 1 No 3 lica a 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- services provided before the pooled fund plan began in Aug ’ 
ments during the month or cid not report such payments ‘Inclu jes an estimated amount for States making ve for ne 
2In all States except California, Ilinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, eal care from general assistance funds and from special medical fu indr 4 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of ine these data semiannually but net on 4 monthly basis ve 
recipients of the special types of public assistance * No program for aid to the permanently and totally disable i 
§ For Ulinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for Nov- 6 Data not available, 


Social Security 











State, \ table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, 
and average amount of veridor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, November 1953 ' 

; . , Aid to dependent ‘ Aid to the permanently 
reneral Uld-age assistance children (per family Aid to the t and totally disabled ’ 
Stance ! = 

a State Money Vendor Money Vendor Mone Vendor Money Vendor 
pay- pay- 7 pay- pay , pay pay- ay- yay- 
$3, 929, 438 am ments ments Fs ments ments AR ments ments AN mente mente 
ae 40s to for “ “ to for , eae to for : my to for 
; — recip- medical “eae recip- medical | 22° recip medical — recip- medical 
7,915 ients 3 care 2 ients 4 cure ? ients 3 care ? ients § care 2 
x 568 ; " Pt " 
(*) Total, 53 States 4 6 $51.07 $48. 71 § $2. 52 § $83 $81. 69 6 $1. 87 § $55. 36 $53. 77 6 $1.74 & $52. 93 $47. 50 ® $6. 07 
(°) Alabama 23. 52 23. 50) 02 36. 42 36. 37 0 - - 23. 52 23. 52 ”) 
343, 925 Connecticut 80. 24 68. 24 12. 00 126. 85 112.85 14. 00 91. 56 76. 56 15. 00 (? () (7 
133. 069 Delaware 88. 16 87.51 64 : > os 
141, 95] District of Columbia 3. 51 53. 47 05 106. 91 106. 87 ~O4 |.. : 59.19 59.03 li 
29,883 | Hawaii 10. 34 35. 37 1.97 91. 30 85. 68 5.61 47.01 13. 08 3. 93 54. 25 48. 21 6.05 
Illinois M4 40). 39 15. 00 123. 50 115. 66 8.00 61. 66 49. 81 12. 00 71.45 39. 82 32. 00 
889 Indiana 4.73 37.93 7. 22 83. 75 79. 23 4. 62 54. 08 46. 29 7.99 ( (7 (? 
35.237 Kansas . 63. 02 58. 72 4. 49 107. 6 100. 10 7.64 68.37] 63.78 4. 9 66. 98 58. 40 8. 89 
116, 275 Louisiana - - . 1.14 (6 62.71 62. 56 15 48.12 | 18. 06 06 41.53 11.44 09 
61.548 Massachusetts 74. 08 66. 24 7.99 121. 23 114. 60 6. 87 88. 08 6. 90 36. 14 
231.838 Michigan 52 52.04 $5 , 60. 77 60. 41 1.09 68. 32 66. 85 9.64 
346, 732 +=“ Minnesota f 44.89 16. 59 111.74 103. 65 8. 50 73. 50 07. 48 17. 01 ¢ ) 
\ 
48,200 Nebraska 5A. 22 43. 98 13. 55 96. 28 92. 73 3. 55 65. 25 64. 60 . 65 ( (7) 
(é Nevada 6. 78 55. OR 1. 41 MS : f (7) (7) 
114,648 New Hampshire 8. 23 46. 31 12. 00 125. 73 112.83 13. 50 61. 46 52. 46 9.00 73.15 53.15 20. 00 
2, 115 New Jersey =A > 107. 46 105. 64 ]. 82 A 4 ai eal 
New Mexico 16.78 $4.55 2. 23 72. 89 71.03 1. 86 $4.97 43. 02 1.95 40.05 37. 23 2. 82 
New York ; 71 59. 06 14. 57 131. 43 124. 00 9.17 81. 32 69. 50 15. 28 79. 40 66. 21 15.71 
141, 3% North Carolina 30. 25 3.04 al 58. 18 57. 67 5] 35. 77 | 35. 33 44 
16.356 North Dakota 57. 66 54. 81 2. 87 109. 40 106. 6) 3.01 63. 43 52. 50 10. 93 63.38 | 60.12 3. 26 
623.818 Ohio. . 56. 04 1. 38 1. 66 94. 35 93. 4¢ 89 55. 28 53. 39 1. 89 as, (PSE Reese 
134, 575 Rhode Island 55. 48 0). 68 6. 65 109. 70 102.70 7. O ), 28 64.74 7. 24 71. 48 63. 66 12. 78 
27.052 Utah 59. 82 71 ! 113.74 113. 27 47 65. 66 64. 6: 1.01 64.01 63. 96 06 
11,397 Virgin Islands 11.12 11.03 09 16. 04 15. 90 i4 (3 (? @ 11. 57 11.40 Ro: 
83, 177 Wisconsin... 58. 63 50. 96 7.70 128. 75 118. 42 10. 5¢ 62. 74 57. 85 4. 59 83. 41 65. 44 18.03 
“ay = — — — —E ———e 
6, 214 1} Averaces for general a tance I nputed because of difference among ‘ For aid to the permantly and totally disabled represents data for the 40 States 
88, 377 States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- with programs in operation, 
eal bills for recipients of the special type { public assistance. Figures in italics § For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for No- 
represent payments made without Federal participation, States not shown vember 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in November 1953 for medica] 
medica made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments, services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 
?Averages based on cases re¢ ving money payments, vendor payments for 6 Less than 1 cent 
for medi medical care, or both 7 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
1 report § Averages based on numt f cases rece ng payments. See tables 10-13 for 8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients, 
wwerage money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
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Table 3 gives a detailed breakdown of 
the first item in table 1 

The total amount spent on social 
security in 1950-51 was only a little 
more than twice that spent in 1938-39. 
The sum unemployment 
greatly diminished, both absolutely 
and relatively, from nearly £100 mil- 
lions (or about 30 percent of all social 
security payments) to less than £25 
millions (or 3.5 percent). Relatively 
less was spent on public assistance 
(including poor relief in 1938-39) and 
more on sickness, industrial injuries 
and maternity. The new family allow- 
ances amounted in 1951-52 to 10 per- 
cent of all social security payments 
The share of administration remained 
about the same, between 6 and 7 per- 
cent. Payments to the aged accounted 
for about 27 percent of all social se- 
curity expenditure in 1933-39, but for 
about 48 percent in 1951-52. In terms 


spent on 
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portion 
only) increased from 1.4 percent to 
2.3 percent, and will almost certainly 
increase in the future. 

Another change, reflected by the 
totals of expenditure, has been the 
movement away from payments on 
test of means to payments as of right. 
This had become most marked by 
1947-48 when payments on test of 
means covered only 12 percent of all 
social security payments (compared 
with 29 percent before the war). The 
fact that insurance benefits have not 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of 
living has led to an increase in assist- 
ance payments in later years. In 
1951-52 payments on test of means 
amounted to £100 millions, or over 15 
percent of all social security payments 
(see table 4). 

Important changes have been made 
in ways of financing social security. 
Before the war 31 percent of all social 


butions,* 13 percent by local authori- 
ties and over 55 percent by the central 
government. In 1951-52 insurance 
contributions accounted for 52 per- 
cent, the central government for 46 
percent and local authorities for only 
2 percent. If social or national insur- 
ance alone is considered, insurance 
contributions have had a steadily in- 
creasing share in finance. Whether 
this trend is maintained in the future, 
when the cost of retirement pensions 
is bound to increase steeply, depends 
on what the Government decide to do 
about the level of contributions. In 
1938-39 nearly 70 percent of social 
insurance expenditure was financed 
by insurance contributions, but in 
1951-52 this proportion had increased 
to 83 percent and in 1952-53 to 85 
percent. 


‘Contributions by employees and em- 
ployers 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1933 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such pay meats] 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from— 














| | } October November 
Number 1953 in— 1952 in— 
State 
| recipients Total | Aver-| 
amount age | | 
| — Amount | Num- Amount 
| | 
| 
| | | | 
Total a.,| 2, 591, 380 | 9$132, 339, 340 $51.07 | —0.2 +0.3 | —2.1 —1.2 
| 65,220 | 1, 834. 274) 23. 52 |} -2.8| —16.8| —7.0| -17.6 
Alaska .....| 1, 655 | 99, 329; 60. 02 +.4 | #1.4 | +1.0 +7.3 
BIB. . 200 | 13, 895 | 778, 741| 56.04 -.3 —.1 —.8/ +2.9 
Ark... -2e-e| 54,314 | 1, 714, 054) 31. 56 —.9/ -15| -5.5| —-8.5 
271, 296 18, 786, 878| 69.25 | +.1 | 21 —F) 3,2 
Colo.2......| 52486 |  4,639,828| 88.40| +.2/ +130) +9] +58 
OU cccsne 16, 386 1, 314, 863) 80.24 | +.3 | +.7 | +2.3 | 411.7 
aoe 1, 683 | 65, 728) 39.05 | +.4 +.1}/—-4.0] +22 
See, 2, 753 | 147, 323} 53.51 | +.7 | +.4} 41.7] 45.5 
Fia.......--| 67, 281 | 3, 036, 844) 45.14) +.2 +.6] +.71 +7.3 
| i 
eee | 95,646} 3,532,042; 36.94; () | 4.3!) +.3] +3.0 
Hawail___..| 1, 913 77,173) 40.34 | —1.1{ —.2/-98] —3.1 
Idaho...... 8, 927 | 489, 354) 54.82 | —.2 —.2;-23); —.8 
MESES 103,689 | #5, 707,218) 55.04 —.5 —.4|-7.3| —5.9 
RE |} 39,245] 1,755,460) 44.73) —.5| -1.8]-6.8] -3.7 
ae 44. 550 | 2, 530, 162) 56. 7 —.4 —.3 | —5.8 —5.4 
SRE 35, 076 | 2, 210, 470 63.02; (§) +.4|) -4.8 —1.5 
NE Seti | 55, 560 1,941,570) 34.95; —.1} () =O! —1,6 
| 119, 813 | 6, 127, 880) 51.15 (+) +.1 —.5 9 
Maine. .....| 13, 047 | 604, 875) 46. 36 (4) —.1 —4.7 +5.6 
| 
Md........| 10, 736 469, 581) 43.7 t.3| +.5/—-28] 4.1 
Mass.......| 94, 675 7,013, 363} 74.08 | —.1| +.1) —29 ao 
Mich. ...... 81,207 | 4, 269,455) 52.57 | —.7 | -—.5|-9.9| —7.4 
Minn...... 53, 114 3, 242,914) 61.06 | (®) +.7| -1.9) 42.0 
Miss.......| 63,095] 1,776,249] 28.15 +3) +.2) +7.5 | 425.7 
ee 132, 456 6, 633, 325| 50.08 | +.5 +.5/ 41.0] +.1 
PR cccce 9, 828 | 572, 852) 58.29 | —.8 —.8| -93/ -—89 
See 18, 734 | 1,053. 146] 56.22 | —.2 | —1.2/—-7.2| -—3.7 
Nev........| 2,651 | 150, 521) 56.78 | —.2/ —.3|-20] -23 
N.H.......| 6,847 | 398, 700] 68.23/ —3) (@ | -22] +3.6 
er | 21, 081 1, 269,852] 60.24/ —.4/ +.3/-3.4] 41.2 
N. Mex... 11, 279 527,636, 46.78 | (4) | $5.7] +8.5 
_ eet 108,477 | —-7, 718, 563) 71.15] —.4 —1.1) —5.8 +.7 
nis 60,611 | 1,531,126, 30.25; @ | @® | —.6) 45.5 
N. Dak... .| 8, 442 | 486, 764) 57.66) —.1| 41.2] —2.7 1 y 
 ecacan 107,071 | 6,000,171) 56.04] —.4 +4.0} —5.2 +.5 
adsneos 94, 827 | 5, 481, 408) 57.80 (*) —.1; —.6 —8.9 
| aaa 20, 907 1, 328, 061/ 63.52 | —.3 —.7| -—5.4/ —1.9 
| 2,116 | © 2,675,944'643.08 | —.9 —.8 |-10.0| —9.0 
Wi Mienanccal 44, 580 338,705 7.60) +.4) —.2/) +4.8 +59 
a | 8, 896 | 493, 542) 55.48 | —.4 —.4|)-4.7/ -6.4 
OE, eased 42, 265 1,320,242, 31.45; @ | +1! +1!) @ 
8. Dak..... | 11, 275 503, 132) 44 62 | —.1/ —.1)-32/ -.8 
) 65, 240 2, 355, 063) 36.10 | +.6 +.5| +8.7 6.7 
Tex........| 220,776 8, 527. 364) 38.62} +.2 +.4) +1.2| +1.6 
_ Saas | 9, 553 571,487) 59.82 | +.4 +.6]| —1.4 +4.0 
, , ee 6, 920 302, 404) 43.70 | —.1 +.1]) —.5 48.3 
a ee | 686 7,629} 11.12] +.3 —1| —.6 —1.6 
Va. a 17, 317 482,975) 27. 89 | +5) —3.5 45.5 
Wwaewes 63, 070 3, 945, 486 62. 56 —.5 —.4| —4.7/) —10.3 
A =e | 26, 289 738, 203. 28. 10 —.3 4 | 15.9 
,, ee 47. 865 2, 806, 338) 58.63 | —.3 G1 BO! S14 
Wyo... a 4, 070 243,173, 59.75 6 6 —.9 -,6 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Inchides 4,882 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipients, Such payments are made without Federal partic pation, 

3 For Iilinois incluies premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
November 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $292,025 made in November 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 

* Excludes vendor paymeuts for medical care. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and paymeng; 
to recipients, by State, November 1953 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such pay ments] 















| Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
| em | J 
Btate ie | October vember 
lents | Total | Aver- 1953 in 1952 in~ 
| amount | age HH 
Number Amount Number Amount 
| | | " aT ci 
Fotei4...... 99, 656 |9$5,517,186 | $55. 36 (*) 6) +1.0 +2.2 
—_—— 
Ale ...........| 1,493 | 35,576 | 23.83 | -—0.6 | —15.1 2.1] =159 
DIR ...naccoe | 49 | 2, 846 (8) (¢) (6 6 (6 
[eee 701 44,282 | 63.17 +.6 +1.4 +1.4 +8.8 
Sees | 1,901 | 72,681 | 38. 23 —.5| —1.1 +.8 ais 
Callf. *........ 11,995 | 1,025,128 | 85. 46 +.3 +.3/) 41.8) 414 
Colo ..........| 341 22,421 | 65.75 —.3 —.1 12) 415 
aS ae 304 27.835 | 91.56 —.7 —4.4 —1.0 +44 
DE A cccinacinaad 225 11,946 | 53.09 —.4 —.4 2.6 405 
ft are 13,959 | 56.06 -.4 +.4 4 = 
a eS 147,368 | 48.41 —.6 —.6 2.6 ry 
1 
ae 132,025 | 42.13 +.2 +.3 3.7) 454 
Hawaili_....... 109 §,124 | 47.01} —1.8 +.7 9/ +29 
PE icccassen 186 10,976 | 59.01 —3.6 | —3.5 1.6 +1.9 
te 3,728 | 3229, 869 61. 66 —.5 —.§ —6.6 -31 
Ind ...........| 1,659 | 89,727 | 54.08 -.4 +3. 5 2.4 +75 
caninieest ieee 97, 753 72. 62 4 +. 3.6) +129 
ETI 603 | 41,229 | 68.37 2 —3.1 2.4 +64 
2, 565 94,538 | 36. 86 1 ‘ 7 +48 
, 979 95,233 | 48.12 -.1 (8 +1.8 +43 
544 27, 297 0.18 —.9 1.1 —5.2 +54 
464 23, 502 50. 65 +.4 9 1.1 =,9 
, 731 149, 507 86. 37 +. 6 +.8 2.4 +74 
, 750 106,356 | 60.77 5 —,] 5.7 —28 
. 196 87,903 73.50 —.4 —.9 4.7 +6.6 
3, 137 107,399 | 34.24 +. 8 $1.1 $6.7] +246 
3, 688 202,840 | 55.00 +1.5 +1.5 +6.3 +16.9 
474 30, 641 64. 64 —1.7 —2.1 9.2 9.0 
719 | 46,912 | 65.25 —.7| —3.9 —.1] 19 
70 | 5, 077 72 53 (°) (¢ ( (*) 
N 291 | 17,886 | 61.46 —.3 —.5} —1.0] +428 
a GRR 821 52,535 | 63.99 0 | +1.7 =-.8| <8) 
Be. DOOR cccscnel 432 | 19,428 | 44.97 +.5 +.6/ +43] +84 
 * pee | 4,303 | 349,917 | 81.32 —.5 —.4/ —13] +82 
® . pees | 4,642 184,609 | 39.77 +.3 +.4 4.4] +10.0 
ee 111 | 7,041 63. 43 —1.8 | +11.8 —3.5 +15 
a ea 3, 607 199, 397 55. 28 (4) +23 2.4 41,4 
a 147.190 | 65.77 | —1.4 —1.6 7.4) —146 
Oreg LODO, 3419 25, 510 73. 09 +.3 —.6 —3.1 -8 
PS. *......cc0ce | 15,956 | 7 789,399 | 7 49. 47 =. 1 —.2 +.6 +.7 
Fi Dammnne tan 9, 632 7. 53 $#1.3) —1.4 28.0} +289 
Se 191 13,424 | 70.28 +1.1 +.§ 41.1 +3.1 
_ | ee 1, 650 60,677 | 36.77 0 —.1 +2. 1 +1.8 
i as | 204 &, R37 413. 32 +1.0 +1.¢ 5 +2.2 
Tenn .........| 3,096 128,330 | 41.45 +. 1 (4 +7.0 46.2 
TOR 2 } 6,131 266, 099 43. 40 +.5 7 +1.9 +2.4 
Utah 210 13,789 | 65.66 —4.1 —! —1.9 +4.5 
\ ees 167 7,958 | 47.65 —1.2 —1.6 1.2 +4.8 
Paes 4( 448 @ | @ (a (6 (6) 
_ eee © 45,856 | 34.69 —1.0 =—.9 mt +2 
_ - ee 786 61,963 | 78.83 —.6 —.8 —5.1 —123 
ft a 1, 155 38,415 | 33.26 —.3 6 $1.7) —114 
_ Seay 1, 212 76.042 | 62.74 —.2 —.4 —4.9 —6.2 
3, 79 4,854 61. 44 (6) (8 (6 () 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All date 
subject to revision. 


? Duta include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (4.7 recipients 
$41.3 7 in payments), in Washington (6 recipients, $10) in payments), in 

sylvunia (6,89 


Missouri (814 recipients, $4 88) in payments), and in Peur 
recipients, $3 9,2 0 in payments) 


1 For Itinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for 1 1 care for 
November 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $1 ‘ he 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August 

* Increase of less that “percent 

§ Decrease of less (han 0.05 percent 

6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 re percenta 


change, on less than 190 recipients 
’ Excludes vendor payments for medical care 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: 




































Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1953 
{Includes vendor payments for medica) care and cases receiving only such payments] 


— 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per October 1953 in November 1952 in— 
State t y A verag 95: Novemt 52 ir 
families Total ? Children Pine J 
an un vITY NItim > 
Family | Recipient | Number of| 4 mount gi per of Amount 
. | families families | 
ee 542, 1 1, 918, 082 1, 445, 113 | 4 $45, 239, 457 $83. 4 $23. 59 ).3 —0.4 -4.3 —4.2 
alabama. .--------- 14 61, 550 47, 292 599, 022 | 36. 42 2 —11.8 —§.5 —14.0 
Alaska... ) 3. 037 2, 219 65, 029 71. 86 2 +1.6 +13.6 +7.0 
jrizona. 3 U 14,719 11, 120 341, 078 88.85 1.9 1-1,.9 | +89 +14.9 
Arkansas 6, 778 25, 391 | 19, 488 366, 577 54. 08 5.6 7.8 —46.4 —47.7 
California. 49,7 161, 231 | 122, 865 6, 011, 459 | 120. 85 H (5 —2.1 | +.5 
5, 28 19, 533 14, 865 550, 285 | 104. 20 2 +.5 +9.0 | +11.6 
3,9 13, 204 9,772 506, 750 126. 85 —.5 —2.3 —5.4 —4.1 
7 2, 925 2, 269 64, 444 88. 16 +1.8 +3. 4 —.1 +1.6 
imbia 2, 127 8, 756 6, 815 227, 400 106. 91 1.6 +1.9 +10.5 +12.6 
18, 884 64, 963 49, 054 1, 012, 760 13. 63 5 +.2 +3.8 | +5.3 
Jeorgia. .. 12,4 44, 080 33. 692 911, 445 72. 97 20. 68 ) 1.3 —6.9 —4.5 
Hawaii 27 10, 386 8, 209 253, 073 91.30 24. 37 +.7 +2.4 —10.2 | —14,2 
b 1,7 6, 268 4, 608 214, 876 21. 40 34. 28 t.3 +1.2 —1.1] =e 
19, 44 73, 394 55, 247 42,401, 743 123. 5 32. 72 l 1.3 —14.8 11.4 
7 25, 229 18.779 609, 310 83.75 24.15 ! —.§8 —8 4 —6.0 
3 20, 326 15, 137 679, 494 118. 94 33. 43 —1.1 +4.3 +6.9 
3, 868 13, 872 10, 615 414, 118 107. 06 29.85 +.8 +1.3 +1.4 | +4.8 
s 17, 82¢ 61, 354 45, 306 1, 086, 321 60. 94 17. 71 3.3 —4.7 —9.9 | —14.2 
Louisiana 18 l 67, 154 50, 528 1, 129, 497 62.71 16. $2 1.9 —2.1 —15.5 | —16.8 
Maine. 4,047 14, 195 10, 27 333, 441 82. 39 23. 49 +.3 (6 —2.3 | +1.5 
! 
Marvland 5, 082 20,314 15, 694 480, 063 94. 46 23. 63 2.4 +2.8 +.5 +2.7 
Massachusetts 12 4 39, 879 29, 478 1, 467, 369 121. 23 36. & 6 +1. { —3.5 —1.7 
Michigan 17. 95¢ 59, 929 43,377 1, 832, O59 102. 03 30.8 1.3 8 —27.0 | —24.9 
Minnesota 6,8 23. 493 18, 043 770, 233 111.74 32. 79 3.1 —§.3 | —2.4 
Mississippi 12, 77 47.777 37, 076 354, 942 27.79 7.43 2.9 +2. +24. 2 | +30.3 
Missourl 19, 987 68, 569 51, 085 1, 307, 317 65. 41 19. 07 6 —.§ —4.7 43.4 
Montana 2, 15 7, 630 5, 701 20), 847 102. 48 28. O4 6 aioe —9 9 96 
Nebraska 2, 380 8, 402 6, 253 229, 148 96. 28 27. 27 +.1 —1.1 —5.9 —3.0 
Nevada 3 RC) 5g 983 7 12, 29 ¢ (? (7) 
New Hampshire 1,124 4,015 2, 985 141, 323 125. 73 35. 20 8 +.9 —13.9 —12.9 
New Jersey 4, Sf 12. 517 522, 804 107. 46 31. 80 eS +. 5 —1.1 —2.9 
New Mexico 5 15, 787 1 72. 89 20. 16 +.9 +.7 +15.0 | +18. 4 
New York 44, 5i 114, 298 ~ 131. 43 37. 22 7 —1.1 —8.0 —3.2 
North Carolina 16, 75 47, 737 58. 18 15. 59 f +2.8 +2.0 +8.8 
North Dakota 1,42 3, 901 109. 40 30. 47 4 +2. 1 —4.8 —1.8 
Ohio * 12, 479 35, 460 94.35 25. 17 l +3. —2.2 +14.4 
Oklahoma l 39, 432 71. 34 21. 70 5 -2.7 —11.9 —37.6 
Oregon. 3, 048 8, 169 122. 06 34. 50 0 22 —.9 +4.3 
Pennsylvania 23, 59€ 17, 209 * 97.04 9 25. 83 —.7 —.2 —14.1 | —15.0 
Puerto Rico 35, 68 87, 809 346, 036 9.70 2. 98 +.9 g +14.2 +17.6 
Rhode Island 3, 078 10, 410 7, 580 337. 668 | 109. 70 32. 44 4 +.2 —2.2 —5.1 
South Carolina R49 25, 965 20, 198 308, 947 45.11 11.90 1.1 +1. ¢ +8.8 +9.7 
South Dakota 2 8, 766 6, 673 216, 092 81.8 24. 65 2.0 —1.¢ +2.3 +7.1 
Tennessee 72. 789 4, Be 1, 369, 209 67. 54 18. 81 +.3 +.3 +3.1 +40.9 
Texas 17 69. 399 51, 797 1, 169, 996 65. 54 16. 86 oe 2. +17.3 +16.0 
Utah 2, 862 10, OF3 7. 389 325, 518 113. 74 32. 54 1.6 2. { +5.6 +8 1 
Vermont YF 3, 531 2, 686 75, 546 75. 85 21. 40 —.1 4 —.6 +12.3 
Virgin Island 8 579 49] 2, R88 16.04 4.99 2.2 1. § — 22.1 —25. 6 
Virginia 7 f 28, 696 22, 060 501, 407 66. 71 17. 47 t.7 +1.0 +4.8 +14.7 
Washington 8, 384 28, 454 20, 815 877, 552 104. 67 30. 84 1.8 —1.3 +1.2 —7.8 
West Virginia 7, 23 63, 909 49, 835 1, 214, 444 70. 48 19.00 .3 —2.5 $1.5 —4.5 
Wisconsin 7, ¢ 26. 225 19, 409 979. 106 128. 75 37. 33 —.3 —5.1 —4.2 
Wyoming {80 1, 734 1, 307 51, 276 106, 82 29. 57 1.0 —1.1 —3.6 —5.5 
1 For defir n of te e the Bull:tin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject § Decrease of than 0.05 percent 
torevisio ¢ Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
* Includes as recipier ch parent or other adult relative in fami- 7 Average pa ent tr puted ¢ 2 of less t 50 families; percentage 
lies in which the requireme f t 1 such adult were considered in deter- hange han 100 far f 
mining the mint ofa Sins to these p f Cy I ldren funds, supple- 
SIncludes procram a 1t Federal participation in Nevada n Dp of $24, f ] ~ nee funds were made to 745 
4 For] ( ul pooled fund for medical eare for Nov- fj 
ember 1953 but ex ‘ ‘ f $71.618 made in November 1953 for ® Exclu or pay for 
e ( eS |} é ed fund plan began in August 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, Nov- 
ember 1953 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 


. Percentage change from- 
recipients 














| 
Num- |__ ee Soe ee 
State | ber of October November 
recip- . 1953 in 1952 in— 
ients Total Aver- = I ee? ~ 
amount ge 
Number |Amount Number Arnount 
Total 192,950 %$10,213,434 | $52.93 +1.4 ee. 1.3 +19. 2 +18.3 
eee 206,989 | 23.52) -1.9| -159| -—.1| 13.8 
Ark } 2,118 65, 848 31.09 +12.6 | +12.0 |+401.9 | +396.8 
Colo aa 4,312 | 243, 488 56. 47 +.4 +.5 | +14.6 +18.8 
= ; 69 | 3, 924 56. 87 3 @ —47.7 —41.8 
D.C 1, 580 93, 515 59. 19 +1.7 +.9 | +15.2 +15.4 
Ga ase 6, 262 | 253, 792 40. 53 +5.3 +5.6 | +365. 2 +380. 4 
Hawaii 1, 186 64, 345 54. 25 —.2 +2.1 +1.9 +8.4 
Idaho 821 48, 438 59. 00 —1.3 —1.5 +.4 +4.7 
ll 185 2 370, 447 71. 45 1.8 +1.9 | +29.9 +36. 2 
Kans 3, O81 206, 365 66. 98 l 5.2 +7.8 +15.1 
La 12, 686 | 526, SSF 41. 53 —1.1 —1.1 5 —13.0 
Md 3, 767 194, 452 51. 62 ‘ +.2 5 +29.4 
Mass ), 848 867, 406 88.08 3.0 3.3 0 +16.1 
Mich 1, 801 23, O4l 68. 32 1.3 +2.3 + 26.3 
Miss 2, 010 49, 322 24. 54 4.1 +4.8 77.1 +-122.8 
Mo 13, 858 719, 292 1. 90 2.3 2.2 13.5 +-13.8 
Mont 1, 259 78, 42 62. 29 1.6 5 8 6 7.0 
N. H 133 ». 729 73. 15 3.9 +3.9 (3 3 
N. J 2, 324 170, 942 73. 56 2 +.7 | +24.3 +30.9 
N. Mex 1, 869 74, 853 40. 05 —.6 —.4 —11.5 —14.5 
N.Y 34, 937 79. 40 1.1 1.3 9.7 15.3 
N.C 7, 968 35. 77 1.5 +1 +31.4 +-37.4 
N. Dak 747 63. 38 1.6 1.5 +60 —.3 
Ohio * 6, 67 830), 713 49. 57 1.4 +1.4 16.8 +17.0 
Okla 4 ap 203, 587 61.1 9 +},2 +32 7 29.7 
Oreg 2, 3f4 178, 696 75. 59 1.9 +2.0 | +17.0 18.9 
Pa 10, 964 6 534.515 | $48.7 2 2.7 +13.4 3.7 
LR 13, 837 114, 817 8.3 2.7 —1.1 +38.7 +365 
R. I 95 67,993 71. 48 3 +5.8 |+156.8 | +170.3 
8. C 6, 611 207, 223 31.3 7 +.7 |) +23.2 22.9 
8. Dak 457 20, 736 45. 37 1.3 +1.5 +56. 5 57. € 
Tenr Hl ys ‘] 38. 41 l +18. 2 
Uta 1, * l 24 64.01 9 9 20 6.5 
Vi ost 13, 661 18.10 4 +1.8 24.6 37.7 
V.I 6 ) 11. 57 3 3 
Va 4,172 l 08 3H. 44 1.4 1 +25.9 28.7 
Wa 5,777 { f 69. 61 4 f 8 8 
WwW. Vv 624 17 ) 31.35 ] l 35.8 ) 
Wis l ) 19, &3. 41 —,] + 5 ) 4+-9f, 9 
Wyo 432 25. 691 47 ) ] —4.8 7 
1 For def 1 of te ( Bull 7 lary 1953, p. le All da 
ct t l 
” | 10is includes | I i led fur fi for 
N ‘ a 1953 but ex \ I me f $19,536 mace N er 
1953 f al Services | e the fund he nA ust 
a] ige change n l ed on base of less than 1 recipien 
‘| r f less than t 
s| i ym to the fror ' perr tix nd t ) 
disat funds, sup} $s of $37,151 from gene ince funds 
wer ide to 1,663 ree 
I 1 vendor p r 1 care 





Table 14.—General assistance: 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medics 














such payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage e fr 
| - — 
Bas 
Num- October ber 
State ber of Total Aver- 1953 in 2 
cases amount age 
Number!Ar Nu er Amo 
Total? 246, 000 |$11, 872,000 | $48. 31 2.5 2 8 7.8 
a 93 2, 448 18. 4 11.7 3 
Alaska. 22 6, 407 18.4 27.9 32.8 
Ariz ; 1, 401 64, 874 3.6 } { | 
Ark.? 474 6, 286 28.4 l > 78 
Calif | 28,373 | 1,360,658 3. 4 7 ) 12 
Colo | 1,540 68, 876 3 1 f 
Conn 4 3, 542 4197, 052 H 11.8 
Del SO4 35, 780 5 - 
D.C 727 42, 811 5 3 ‘ 
Fla =? § 5, 400 6 86. 100 
Ga 2.058 19. OF ) 
Hawaii 702 41.31 —4.1 8 68 
Idaho 6 8 38. 48 Q 0 } 
l 22,408; 1 62. 31 7 2 g 
I 8 8, 548 32. 79 f 8 4 
Iowa 3, 247 103, 2¢ 31.8 79 , - 
K 1, 684 84, 236 50). 02 Q 4 9 
Ky 2, 783 73, HIS 41 { 
La 6, 901 OS TOR 42 Q4 9 
Mair 2, 821 127, 858 45. 32 { 4 
Mad 1, 984 106, 547 53.7 1 g 
M i ] , 2 578 993 5 4 é | 
M r 12, 226 67 6458 +4 ] 9 
MI . ry Q1 ~ z = ro 
NI 762 ) TRS 128 
“1 - - 12) 6 +7 
M ) 17 4 4 7 8 
Nev s 1, 10 7.0 
N. H 677 
N.J.8 5,8 134,617 | 74 +4. 3 i 7 
NI. Mex ge 9 - g 2° 
y Y 9 25 4! i,s ‘ 73 on 
N. 1, 01 4 22 é 
N Mik {53 ] TR] ) "i 
q)? 18, 957 QRI 4¢ 4 a 
© 1.3 68 5. § 
O 4,7 287, 854 f 7s g 7 
Pa 14. 358 784.711 | 54.68 87 g 
P.R $2,531 16. 751 g 
R. I 100, 77 65. 83 ‘ 
( > 17 ‘7 - 1 9 
9) 18 ] . 
ae : + a 
\ 3 { ( 
v1 ‘ : “3 > = 
Va 1,8 f ; 1.4 ) 
VV { ° 79 ‘ 
W. Va ! V5, 224 31). 2¢ 
VV ¢ 
V 17Y 7, 769 13 8 
For definitic oft r e the Rull T } 
ject to revis l 
exclu for I ita i New Je if T S e fi \ 
num} of cases recei' me ire ¢ 
Excludes Nebraska; data not av ble. Per ( id 
for 52 States 
3 State program only; excludes pr m adr ste I 1 
4 About 18 percent of this total is estimated 
§ Partly estimated 
6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases rece k i ] 
and, for a few countie cash pa ents ic e , 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 px. f 
7 Percentage chance not compute yn base of |] 
8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving n st 
and burial only, and total payments for these services 
® Includes cases receiving medical ( 
Includes 4,480 cas ind payments of $131,412 é ta 
tio f other assistance programs 
Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
2 Excludes estimated duplication between | , 1 re alde 
by county commis ers and 3,265 cases I i t 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board 
13 Estimated on basis of reports fr : f | 





Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1953 ' 


al care and cases receiving only 

















ents to Y . ] Y > e 4 
/ curity Operation 
g only A Old A EC 4 ) € C 10 JS 
PAYMENTS 
ber 
A moun 
$f) 
32.8 
10 
72 8 F aay tees 
13.4 
— — > ae 
11.8 r- 
j 
a / 
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2 7 
2 vA 77 | fae et ce a gel ta 
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¢ sie gil 
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AiD TO 
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dats JS 
40 — 2 
nly SENERAL 
ne ASSISTANCE 
—— es FS SS 
at 
‘ MAR NE SEPT DEC MAR JUNE SEPT OEC MAR JUNE SEPT DEC MAR JUNE SEPT DEC ° 
enta 94°C 945 “ 952 1953 940 1945 1950 952 1953 
led ' i ; ‘ 
1 by * Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower's, 


(current-payment status), estimated for August 1952; annual 
data represent average monthly total. Public assistance: pay- 
ments during month under all State programs (including vendor 


payments for medical care beginning October 1950, except for 


general assistance annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during 
month under all State laws; annual data represent average 


monthly total 


or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 


ficiaries in their care 
Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 


assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 
3 Program initiated October 1950 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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